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Action in Defense of American 
Rights 


N the sixth day of April, nineteen hundred and seven- 
teen, Congress passed the following resolution: 


“WHEREAS, The Imperial German Govern- 
ment has committed repeated acts of war against 
the Government and the people of the United 
States of America; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, By the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, that the state of war be- 
tween the United States and the Imperial Ger- 
man Government which has thus been thrust upon 
the United States is hereby formally declared; 
and that the President be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to employ the entire 
naval and military forces of the United States 
and the resources of the Government to carry on 
war against the Imperial German Government; 
and to bring the conflict to a successful termina- 
tion all the resources of the country are hereby 
pledged by the Congress of the United States.” 


This action in defense of American rights has been taken 
after long and careful deliberation. We have endured a 
series of outrages which have been a severe test of the national 
patience. In resolving that a state of war exists between 
the United States and the Imperial German Government and 
calling for the exercise of the nation’s resources to bring the 
conflict to a successful termination, Congress has responded to 
the people’s will as patriotically voiced by the President of 
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the United States in his memorable address to the Senate and 
House in joint session on April second. 

We are now at war with Germany. Just what this may 
mean in a military sense can not be foreseen at present. This 
question is one for those in authority to determine. The work 
before us is serious, and as individuals and as a nation, we 
should speedily complete our preparation for it and enter the 
contest with every resource at our command. 

To the present generation war is practically unknown. 
We have had no war of importance since the close of the great 
civil strife more than a half-century ago. Many fear that in ; 
this long interval of peace we have become physically and 
spiritually flabby. The test of this apprehension is now at 
hand. Until its correctness shall be shown we must continue 
not only to hope but to believe that American character and 
American institutions will vindicate themselves now as they 
have in other times of trial. 

It was idle to expect that the people of the United States 
could forever tolerate the invasion of their rights of which the 
German Government has been guilty. We have been patient. 
We have tried to keep the peace. We have solemnly and re- 
peatedly warned Germany that her course persisted in must 
lead to a severance of the friendly relations long existing be- 
tween the two countries. No attention was paid to these warn- 
ings. As a final resort, diplomatic relations were severed, but 
the course of Germany in derogation of our rights remained . 
unaltered. Nothing was left for us, after having patiently 
tried and exhausted every resource of diplomacy, but to take _ 
measures to protect our rights by force. That is_pre- 
cisely what we have done. And this step, taken only after 
the most careful and patient deliberation, has the support of 
every American resident within the territory over which the 
Stars and Stripes wave. Nor shall we as a people falter in pur- 
suing whatsoever course our action may involve. As God gives ii 
us to see the right, we are in the right, and in its defense the 4 
lives, the fortunes and the sacred honor of every one of us are 
solemnly pledged. 

Long after this mighty struggle has ended and its meaning 
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and purpose shall be seen in the clear light of a better day, the 
action of the American Government on the sixth day of 
April, nineteen hundred and seventeen, will be calmly and im- 
partially weighed by the student of history, and it is believed 
that our action will be sustained. 

From the day this war began American opinion has not 
been neutral. How could it be in the face of aggression which 
violated every principle which our people from their cradles 
have been taught to reverence and to love? Belgium, at peace 
and utterly void of offense, was ruthlessly stricken down in 
violation by the oppressor of a solemn covenant. France, 
our foster-mother, having done nothing whatever to bring on 
war but everything to avoid it, was invaded. The defense of 
their people and their soil made by these two nations stands out 
as the most heroic feature of this mighty struggle. To be a 
son of France is no less an honor than to have been a son of 
Greece, such as she “nurtured in her glory’s time.” The Spar- 
tan mothers, proud of their sons, might well, were they living 
now, make obeisance to the Belgian mothers. At these heroic 
deeds we could not remain unmoved. Where liberty was de- 
stroyed, justice trampled on and honor forgotten there was no 
possibility of a cold aloofness. We must be on one side or the 
other. Nobody who knew America ever doubted for a single 
instant where our sympathies were enlisted. Many believed 
that in behalf of the outraged liberties of Belgium and of 
France we should have made protest, and gone to war. But 
the time was not yet. Then came the Lusitania horror. The 
national wrath flamed forth even through the polite phrases of 
diplomatic exchanges. Successive assaults upon our right to 
navigate the seas followed, until the crowning infamy contained 
in the German announcement of January thirty-first to sink 
our vessels without any precautions of safety for those on board. 
The limit of American patience was at last reached, and the 
Government came to the decision announced at the opening 
of this article. It means that the long days of patience are 
ended. It means that as the German Government will not listen 
to the counsels of humanity and reason through present inability 
to understand them or a disposition not to heed them, argu- 
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ments will be presented within its ability to comprehend and 
that will compel obedience. To the German Government was 
offered the liberty of choosing whether it would respect the 
right of American ships to sai] the seas or whether by denying 
that right it would add another nation to its already long list 
of armed foes. That choice has been made. 

This is no time to weigh in nice scales all the questions 
involved in this war. It is for Americans to be ready to take 
whatever part they may be called upon to perform. They have 
asserted their rights and the intention to maintain them. There 
must be no faltering in this decision, no shrinking from the cost 
it entails in money, in life, or in suffering. The national honor, 
the national life, are at stake and we must be ready to defend 
them or forever sink into the pit of infamy and of shame. The 
choice is no longer ours to make. We have made it already. 
The decision to protect American rights was made by the Presi- 
dent. He stands for the people’s will in this matter. He 
represents the national conscience. At his side, in this hour 
of grave crisis, every true American will be found. There 
will be no criticism of his course, no division of opinion as 
to the end sought or the means to be employed. We are one 
hundred millions in numbers. We are but one in purpose 
and determination. The mighty spirit of loyalty and of 
patriotism has been aroused. Its oncoming tide, slowly 
gathering force, will sweep away with irresistible fury and 
power any who dare venture to impede its course. In the 
exalted fires of patriotism the common aims of all will be fused 
into an invincible purpose and the dross of selfishness be burned 
away. With all united for the general defense, we shall regain 
that sense of oneness which shall join discordant elements in 
harmony and make us realize as never before that this is neither 
a nation of unrelated sections nor of warring classes, but that 
North and South, East and West, labor and capital, the rich 
and poor, the high and low, are “one and inseparable, now 
and forever.” 

Our fathers laid here the foundations of a free democracy. 
They fought on the field of battle to make effective the decree 
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they had sealed in the council-chamber at Philadelphia. In 
that contest they gloriously triumphed. Their descendants 
went to war again that the nation might not be destroyed, and 
they kept every star in the flag. 

Those who established and those who preserved this “indis- 
soluble union of indestructible States” have not wrought in vain. 
Their belief in free institutions has been vindicated. The Re- 
public the fathers founded and which their descendants have 
thus far preserved will endure in the future only if we who are 
living now and those who are to come after us shall be of the 
same mettle as our sires and grandsires. We have been told 
that we are weaker than they; that we lack the courage and the 
spirit to sustain the fine heritage they bequeathed us. The time 
to show the falseness of that charge is now. And the way to 
show it is to discard every form of weakness, to perform every 
duty, to shrink from no sacrifice, to stand firmly by the side of 
those upon whom the burden of responsibility has been placed. 

Let us face the days to come, whatever they may hold in 
store, with a resolution that can not be shaken, without anger 
and without hate. The disease that infects and maddens the 
minds of those who have unloosed the dogs of war must be 
thoroughly cured. The cancer of militarism must be cut out. 

Who shall measure the meaning of the great struggle or 
foretell its end? Out of its tremendous cost and carnage a re- 
deemed world may emerge. The longing of the human race for 
union in a divine brotherhood may be realized through its awful 
travail. Whatever may the lesson prove, this at least we know 
now, that the brutal power of might has been challenged by 
the holy power of right. To doubt the issue would be to dis- 
trust the solidity of the foundations of the world. There is no 
doubt about it. There can be none. 





Let no one mistake the real significance of our action. We 
are moving in a certain direction not merely because of the 
sinking of the Lusitania and other kindred outrages, not solely 
because our ships have been denied the right to sail the seas. 
These attacks upon our rights constitute full legal and moral 
warrant for our action. But they alone fail to explain it. We 
are one in spirit with the defenders of France and of Belgium, 
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and have been since that fateful July day of 1914. We believe, 
as do Great Britain and Canada and Australia, that a treaty 
is something more than a scrap of paper. ‘Those who ever 
thought for a moment that we could reconcile ourselves to 
accept the things Germany has done in this war fail entirely 
in appreciating American ideals or American standards of 
honor. We have condemned these brutal acts from the first, 
and it was but a question of time when we must come into con- 
flict with such policies. If we have been slow to wrath, the 
righteousness of our position has grown with each hour of 
delay and gathered momentum for the day of action. 

They who have mistaken our good nature and tolerance for 
cowardice may learn their error. It is foolish to suppose that 
America loves ease more than it loves justice. The Spirit of 
Seventy-six yet lives. So does the Spirit of Sixty-one. We 
are great in wealth and resources. Our people are industrious. 
They have wonderful ingenuity. We are united. In a war 
for the just assertion of our rights, there need be no fear. In 
time of trial our people have never failed. They will not fail 
now. 

We have loved peace, but as President Wilson has so well 
said: 


“The right is more precious than peace, and we shall fight 
for the things which we have always carried nearest our hearts 
—for democracy, for the right of those who submit to authority 
to have a voice in their own governments, for the rights and 
liberties of small nations, for a universal dominion of right by 
such a concert of free peoples as shall bring peace and safety 
to all nations and make the world itself at last free. 

“To such a task we can dedicate our lives and our fortunes, 
everything that we are and everything that we have, with the 
pride of those who know that the day has come when America 
is privileged to spend her blood and her might for the princi- 
ples that gave her birth and happiness and the peace which 
she has treasured. God helping her, she can do no other.” 




























Acceptances 





By CHRISTIAN DJORUP, C.P.A. 





Mr. Djérup is a member of the firm of Djérup, Edwards & McArdle, accountants and auditors. 
For the past four years he has been lecturing on foreign exchange accounting at New York 
University, and has also lectured at the City Bank Club for the benefit of the employees of the 
National City Bank of New York. The present article was originally delivered before the 
Philadelphia Chapter of the A. I. B. As Mr. Djérup is so well qualified to write on this timely 
subject, we feel sure that his paper will be read with great interest by our readers Editor: 


Pankers Magazine. 


CCEPTANCES have been the 
means whereby the banks abroad 
have aided the European mer- 

chant to expand his trade in the entire 
commercial world, and since the enact- 
ment of the Federal Banking Law ac- 
ceptances have become the most inter- 
esting topic of the banking business. 

An acceptance is the promise of the 
drawee of a bill of exchange to pay it at 
maturity. As students of the law of 
negotiable instruments we know that a 
bill of exchange is an unconditional or- 
der in writing made by one person upon 
another for the payment of a definite 
sum of money at a specified time to or- 
der or bearer. The bill of exchange be- 
comes an acceptance when the drawee 
promises to pay it by writing across the 
face of it “accepted, the date of accept- 
ance and his signature.”” He sometimes 
adds the date when payable and a cer- 
tain place where it should be presented 
for payment. 

There are two large groups of accept- 
ances—personal and bank acceptances. 


PERSONAL ACCEPTANCES 


Personal acceptances bear the signa- 
ture of an individual, a firm or a cor- 
poration. They have been discounted 
by American banks for decades, and it 
is hardly worth while discussing these 
at length, the only new feature being 
added, that since the inauguration of the 
Federal Reserve Act, member banks can 
redisecount these acceptances with the 
Federal Reserve Bank, if they meet cer- 





tain requirements prescribed in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act. 


BANK ACCEPTANCES 


Bank acceptances are the promise of 
a bank to pay the bill of exchange at 
maturity. These acceptances are sub- 
divided into domestic and foreign ac- 
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ceptances. Domestic acceptances are 
acceptances originatit.g from commercial 
transactions consumed within the boun- 
daries of the United States. Foreign 
acceptances are based “upon importa- 
tion or exportation of merchandise.” 

Member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System have the authority to accept bills 
that emanate from importation or ex- 
portation of merchandise only, while in 
the State of New York, a new state 
banking law has been passed authorizing 
state banks and trust companies to ac- 
cept drafts drawn upon them by their 
customers, and to issue letters of credit 
authorizing the holders thereof to draw 
drafts upon them or their correspond- 
ents at sight or on time, not exceeding 
one year. 

It will thus be seen that the state 
banks of the State of New York have 
more privileges than the member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System, who can 
only accept foreign drafts which are not 
drawn for more than six months’ sight. 

To give an example of a domestic ac- 
ceptance: A merchant in New York 
buys goods from a manufacturer in De- 
troit, and the latter draws a_ninety- 
day sight draft, either upon the New 
York merchant or on his bank. If this 
draft is accepted by the merchant it will 
be a domestic personal acceptance. If 
it is accepted by his bank it will be a 
domestic bank acceptance. In the for- 
mer case the shipping documents will be 
delivered to the merchant upon accept- 
ance of the draft, in the latter case to 
the bank, and it will depend entirely 
upon the arrangement between the mer- 
chant and the bank whether the bank 
will hold the documents until the mer- 
‘chant pays for the draft, whether the 
bank will deliver these documents to the 
merchant trust receipt, or 
whether a separate loan arrangement be 


against 


made between the bank and the mer- 
chant. 

We will now take up the acceptances 
of banks based upon importation or ex- 
portation of merchandise as permitted 
by the Federal Reserve Act. These are 
usually in connection with drafts drawn 
against commercial letters of credit. 
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COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT 


The commercial letters of credit are 
the means by which the foreign ex- 
porter obtains immediate cash payment 
and the American importer the sixty or 
ninety days’ credit which he needs to 
transact business. The American mer- 
chant desirous of buying goods abroad 
obtains a letter of credit in favor of the 
foreign exporter. The latter will draw 
a draft for his invoice, or part of it, 
according to the arrangement, on the 
banker on whom the credit is issued at 
sixty days’ sight or some other time. 
The draft, with the shipping and other 
necessary documents attached, will be 
presented to the drawee for acceptance. 
In accepting the draft he will detach 
the documents and forward them to the 
foreign department. The latter will im- 
mediately notify the importer of the ar- 
rival of the documents and deliver them 
to him against a trust receipt. By vir- 
tue of the trust receipt, title in the 
merchandise remains with the foreign 
department until payment of the draft 
has been effected by the importer. This 
payment is made in time to remit to the 
accepting bank, and no capital of the 
foreign department should be needed 
for the transaction. 

We have three kinds of these credits: 


Foreign import letter of credit. 
Own import letter of credit. 
Export letter of credit. 


Foreign import letter of credit is a 
credit opened by an American bank 
upon its foreign correspondent in favor 
of a foreign shipper, and for account of 
the American importer. 

Own import letter of credit is opened 
by an American bank on itself in favor 
of a foreign shipper and for account of 
the American importer. 

Export letter of credit is opened by 
the bank on itself in favor of an Amer- 
ican exporter, and usually through a 
foreign bank on behalf of the foreign 
importer. 

These credits are either sight credits 
or time credits; that means, the drafts 
drawn under these credits are payable 
at sight, or at a certain specified time 
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after date, or after sight, and it is very 
important to record the liabilities in- 
volved by these credits. 

There is a double contingent liability 
for each credit when it is issued, which 
will be reduced by every draft drawn 
under the credit. The drafts create ac- 
tual double liabilities. 

FOREIGN IMPORT LETTER OF CREDIT 

A letter of credit issued gives rise to 
the contingent liability of the customer 
to the foreign department, and a con- 
tingent liability of the foreign depart- 
ment to the bank upon whom the credit 
was issued. Drafts accepted under these 
credits create an actual liability of the 
customer to the foreign department, and 
of the foreign department to the accept- 
ing bank. Prepayments on behalf of 


these acceptances received by the bank 
from a customer are usually set up as a 
liability, and used as a reduction of the 
customer’s liability whenever a state- 
ment of condition is prepared. 


OWN IMPORT LETTER OF CREDIT 


Letters of credit issued constitute a 
double contingent liability of the cus- 
tomer to the foreign department, and of 
the latter to the beneficiary of the credit. 
Drafts accepted, reduce the contingent 
liabilities, and create an actual liability 
of the customers to the bank, and of 
the bank to the holder or presentor of 
the acceptance at maturity. Prepay- 
ments will be treated the same way as 
those under the previous heading. 


EXPORT LETTER OF CREDIT 


When the letter of credit is issued, a 
double contingent liability is created by 
the foreign customer (usually a foreign 
bank) to the American bank, and of the 
latter to the beneficiary of the credit. 
Acceptances of drafts against these 
credits will reduce the above contingent 
liabilities and give rise to an actual li- 
ability of the foreign customer to the 
American bank, and of the American 
bank to the holder or presentor of the 
drafts. 

Acceptances of this kind will rarely 
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be rebated by a foreign customer, but 
they may be repurchased by the accept- 
ing American bank, which would reduce 
their own liability without reducing the 
customer’s liability. 

National banks or member banks are 
authorized to accept drafts based upon 
import and export business, so that a 
foreign sight draft drawn upon a cus- 
tomer of a bank can be financed by the 
American bank by having the customer 
draw his own draft on the bank which 
it will accept for a commission, or dis- 
count at a certain rate under a trust 
receipt or similar arrangement, and 
these drafts can then be rediscounted at 
the Federal Reserve Bank. In that man- 
ner the bank can extend its credit with- 
out depleting its cash funds. 

We have now open discount markets 
in this country, as banks in foreign busi- 
ness centers have been enjoying for 
centuries. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE ACCEPTANCE 
PRIVILEGE 


Surplus funds of a bank can be used 
in purchasing bank acceptances, which 
in time of stress can easily be converted 
into cash funds through means of a re- 
discount with the Federal Reserve Bank. 
It is only a matter of time when most 
of the banks will prefer investments in 
bank acceptances, and in personal ac- 
ceptances, that are eligible for redis- 
count, to other classes of loans or invest- 
ments which are not as liquid. 

The advantages of the privileges 
granted to the national banks to accept 
drafts are numerous. 

Customers can borrow from a bank 
cheaper than by discounting their own 
notes, and the funds of the banks are 
not affected since their credit only is 
involved. Banks with surplus funds can 
invest in acceptances, which, as men- 
tioned before, are very liquid. The 
business of accepting drafts which has 
been practiced by foreign banks for 
centuries is very profitable, as it pro- 
duces earnings in the shape of commis- 
sions without involving the cash funds of 
a bank, and this business is practically 
limited only by the readiness of the 
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market to absorb the acceptances of a 
bank. 


DANGERS OF THE SYSTEM 


Of course, there are also dangers con- 
nected with the commercial letter of 
credit and acceptance business. There 
is the danger of over extension of credit, 
and it is a bank’s duty to keep well in- 
formed about the business of a merchant 
whose drafts the bank or its correspond- 
ent accepts. 

I would call particular attention to 
some of the dangers arising from letter 
of credit transactions. A large part of 
the merchandise received under accept- 
ances is delivered against trust receipt, 
and the merchandise forms the security 
of the bank for the payment of its own 
obligation. It is, therefore, advisable to 
spread the risk over different commodi- 
ties and principally staple articles which 
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are not subject to great fluctuation of 
price. A foreign department overstocked 
with a line of credits for merchandise 
subject to wide fluctuation may find that 
a big drop in price of that commodity 
will force the bank to become a dealer 
in that commodity, if some of the cus- 
tomers had been speculating and on the 
wrong side of the market. It may also 
happen that a customer receives large 
quantities of merchandise under trust re- 
ceipt from the bank, places this mer- 
chandise in stock and subsequently sells 
the merchandise and assigns the invoice 
to some other bank, or to a discount 
house for a loan received. It is, there- 
fore, very important that a bank not 
only keep in touch with the business of 
the customers to whom acceptance facili- 
ties are granted, but also periodically 
inspect the records to satisfy itself that 
a trust receipt is not a trust misplaced. 


Paragraphs on Thrift 


Franx C. Mortimer 


@Thrift prompts to industry and en- 
courages self-reliance. 


QThrift does not come at our beck and 
call, nor can it be slipped on or off like 
an old coat. It is established by prac- 
tice rather than by theory, by example 
rather than precept. 


@Americans are looked on by some of 
the older nations as a people of ex- 
travagant habits. It has been said that 
articles which properly should be 


classed as luxuries are demanded as 





necessaries ; that the cloud of debt low- 
ers over homes that should be basking 
in the sunshine of financial indepen- 
dence. 


Q Thrift, to become a fixed habit, must 
be practiced with regularity and be 
given an opportunity for exercise over 
an appreciable length of time. And un- 
less it becomes fixed as a habit it is of 
comparatively little value. Spasmodic 
saving, followed by spasmodic extrava- 
gance, makes for ruin as surely as does 
habitual improvidence. 




















What Banks Should Have a Woman’s Department 





S to this no inflexible rule can be 
prescribed. In the smaller 
towns banks will probably be 

less disposed to establish such a depart- 
ment, and of this they must be the 
judge. In the cities the profitable na- 
ture of a woman’s department in a bank 
is no longer a debatable question. Many 
banks have tried the innovation and 
found it successful even beyond expec- 
tations. The number of banks that have 
tried it and the length of the experi- 
ment confirm the view that this is a 
sure source of increased business, under 
proper conditions and management. 

Location of the bank is an important 
element affecting the adaptability of the 
institution to woman’s needs. Prox- 
imity to retail shopping centers or to 
fashionable residence districts offers the 
most favorable location, while banks 
situated in manufacturing or wholesale 
districts are obviously at a disadvantage 
in getting women’s accounts. Where 
banks are permitted to have city 
branches, they can overcome this ob- 
stacle and can locate branches at the 
most convenient points. 

In very large cities the matter of lo- 
cation is of more importance than in 
cities of ordinary size, where banks 
situated in the banking and general 
business district are successfully con- 
ducting departments for women. 

Aside from the location as a factor 
of importance in offering banking serv- 
ice to women, the next point for con- 
sideration is the character of the bank 
itself. Where a bank has facilities for 


doing all classes of business—savings, 
commercial, trust and safe deposit— 
there is, of course, no question of its 
adaptability to woman’s needs; but pos- 
sessing only certain of these functions, 
the service will be somewhat restricted 
though still offering an opportunity of 
profit. 

Savings banks necessarily have 
many women depositors; and, for rea- 
sons stated above, they should have 
more, and the savings bank will find it 
profitable, the general conditions being 
favorable, to make special provisions to 
secure and care for the accounts of 
women. To women is left a large share 
in the home training of children, and it 
is therefore of great importance that 
savings banks should make all reason- 
able efforts to add to their number of 
women patrons, not for their accounts 
only, but for the many children’s ac- 
counts that can thus be secured, and 
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for the general benefit of the commu- 
nity consequent upon training the young 
in habits of thrift. Savings banks are 
certain to find women’s accounts a 
source of new business that can not be 
neglected if the bank is to be of the 
highest usefulness to its city and neigh- 
borhood. Where savings departments 
are adjuncts of commercial banks or 
trust companies, they will prove impor- 
tant feeders in time, to these institu- 
tions. Patrons of savings banks nec- 
essarily include many who ultimately 
become persons of property who need 
banking service of every sort. 

The ordinary commercial bank also 
should have many women among its de- 
positors—those in business, and those 
who are in the habit of doing the house- 
hold shopping and paying the usual 
household expenditures. Trust compa- 
nies and safe-deposit companies, as has 
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been shown, have facilities of excep- 
tional value to women. 

So that it would appear that substan- 
tially every kind of bank has some 
service that women need. Banks whose 
business is largely financial, or with 
other banks, would perhaps be an ex- 
ception to this rule. But banks of this 
character are few in number and exist 
only in a limited number of the great 
cities. 

It is of course true that banking fa- 
cilities in the way of discounts are not 
in demand from women to any consid- 
erable extent, although this feature of 
banking for women may be expected to 


grow, and perhaps the business of 


banks could be materially increased if 
women better understood the help a 
bank could give them in their business 
undertakings. 





Ladies’ Room in the Commercial Savings Bank, Marshall, Mich. 











TALKS ON 


by WR MOREHOUSE 





Some Points To Remember in Writing Copy 





NE of the very first things a 

young advertising man has to 

learn is to write copy from the 
reader’s point of view. A purchaser of 
much advertising space recently told 
the Los Angeies Ad Club how he ap- 
plied to his advertising man for copy 
to occupy a full page in one of the daily 
papers. He was putting on the market, 
real estate at a little-known beach and 
wanted to make his announcement as 
effective as possible. A day later the 
copy was presented to him and he 
found it disappointing, and, being 
quick-tempered, rejected it with an 
oath. 

“Didn’t I tell you that I wanted this 
ad so and so?” he asked. 

“T understood that,’ the ad writer 
responded calmly, “but I want to tell 
you one thing. I didn’t write this copy 
to please you; I wrote it to sell your 
beach property. I am confident that it 
will bring you results, and I am just as 
confident that had I followed your sug- 
gestion you would have been disap- 
pointed.” 

Every bank advertisement should be 
fundamentally educational, every state- 
ment the truth. ‘Conventional mis- 
statements,” or exaggerations are not 
permissible. A bank ad should be dif- 
ferent from a merchant’s advertisement, 
should have that superior quality which 
gives it individuality, makes it stand 
mt over ads appearing on the same 
page. It should be built of new ideas, 


and use as informal and friendly a style 
as possible. 

While headlines should be written to 
attract attention, they are also a part of 
the copy which follows, and must be so 
worded as to fit into the copy. Head- 
lines should never tell the whole story, 
thus making the body-matter merely 
repetition. They should be composed 
of a few well-chosen words with a 
“human-interest’” element, as, for in- 
stance, ‘“‘How to Increase Your Income,” 
or “How to Protect Your Heirs,” or 
“How to Secure a Loan.” Nearly every 
person wishes to increase his income, 
and the headline mentioned first will in- 
terest nearly every reader. “How to 
Protect Your Heirs” will secure the at- 
tention of individuals having property. 
“How to Secure a Loan” is of interest 
to any one planning to borrow money. 
Compare these headlines with “Service 
that Serves,” or “Strength and Stabil- 
ity,” or “Pride and Prosperity” and you 
are at once impressed with the absence 
of human interest in the latter. 

If human interest headlines are the 
most effective, the same rule naturally 
applies to the copy which follows. In 
order to get the reader’s attention and 
hold it, you must call to his attention 
subjects of special interest to him. Try 
to interest one of your friends who is an 
old fisherman, in the game of golf, or a 
friend whose hobby is golf in sailing, 
and see. Present your lodge friend 
with a roster of his lodge and ask him 
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to give you his opinion as to the ap- 
propriateness of the cover design. Be- 
fore he answers you, he will look to see 
if his name is in the roster. 

Headlines and copy may possess the 
requisite human-interest element and 
yet fail to produce results commensur- 
ate with the expense entailed. This 
may be due to faults in the copy, such 
as poor sentence construction or the use 
of uncommon words. Too often bank 
advertisements are written to show off 
the ad writer’s extensive vocabulary, 
with the result that his copy is made 
up of uncommon words joined together 
in long sentences—a conglomeration 
with which the average reader is entire- 
ly unfamiliar. The following para- 
graphs clipped from the ad of a large 
bank illustrate this point. No doubt 
the writer of this ad put forth his best 
efforts to produce an advertisement that 
would attract attention and get the 
reader’s interest. Yet the average 
reader would have considerable difficul- 
ty in digesting these paragraphs, and, 
rather than labor over them, would 
probably pass them by: 

“A Spirit of Progressiveness in keep- 
ing pace with the onward march of 
banking evolution, anticipating the un- 
expressed wishes of the customer and 
providing for him every modern con- 
venience and facility which are proper- 
ly required by banking transactions—-A 
controlling motive of Conservatism, 
placing foremost the service and safety 
of patrons, and the best interest of the 
community— 

“Practical Efficiency in personal at- 
tention to the individual necessities of 
each patron, making prompt and com- 
plete satisfaction the desideratum of 
every transaction, large or small—”’ 

Simplicity is essential to the effec- 
tiveness of every ad, not only simplicity 
in the use of short sentences and com- 
mon words, but clarity in every state- 
ment so that the prospect will grasp 
your message instantly. Simplicity 
also calls for legible rather than il- 
legible type such as Old English. Nor 
should styles of type be mixed in an 
advertisement. 

Another essential to clarity is set- 
ting your matter in short lines. Where 
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the space to be filled is more than two 
columns wide, it is always preferable to 
have printed matter in two or more col- 
umns, as the case may require, instead 
of running lines the full width of the 
space. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Appropriately illustrated newspaper 
advertisements have an advantage over 
ads appearing in solid type. They have 
greater attractiveness, since they catch 
the eye quickly and effectively. For in- 
stance, by using an appropriate illustra- 
tion, a bank can show at a glance the 
effects of poverty and misery upon the 
human race, and impress unforgettably 
the person seeing the illustration. To 
get the same effect from printed mat- 
ter, the reader would need to read sev- 
eral pages, and even then would not get 
so vivid a picture of these conditions. 

In what better way can a bank tell 
the story of independence and content- 
ment through saving? By the use of 
pen sketches in its advertisements a 
bank may show the reader his own con- 
dition in later years. 

Illustrations call for borders corre- 
spondingly attractive and always appro- 
priate to the situation. I have seen an 
advertisement illustrated with a pen 
sketch of a large, round vault door, part 
of the equipment of some Safe Deposit 
Department, and while this massive 
steel door suggests strength and security 
it is tied to a frail, broken border. A 
Christmas illustration suggesting the 
cheer and happiness of such a festival is 
sometimes encircled by a black border 
which would be more appropriate if 
used in connection with a death notice. 


WHITE SPACE 


Banks often have such a desire to get 
their money’s worth out of newspaper 
advertising that they persist in filling 
the space contracted for full of solid 
copy, with the result that it is hard 
to distinguish their ad from the mer- 
chant’s alongside. Instead of getting 
their money’s worth by such false 
economy, they are extremely wasteful. 
Nothing attracts the reader’s attention 
like white space, which is sure to arouse 
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the curiosity. If you want to get your 
money’s worth out of your newspaper 
advertising, cut down the size of the 
type matter and increase the white 
space. 

Newspapers printed upon a cheap, 
rough-surfaced paper, do not permit an 
ad to show up to the best advantage. 
This handicap, like the others men- 
tioned, must be overcome by good copy, 
appropriate illustration and border, and 
ample white space. 


YOUR BANK NAME 


Your bank name should be the “‘bull’s- 
eye” in your copy, for it is the one 
thing in your ad the reader of a news- 
paper should fix in his mind. He may 
be favorably impressed by your mes- 
sage and decide to open a bank account, 
but, unless the name of your bank is 
fixed in his mind, he may open his ac- 
count elsewhere. A large Trust Com- 
pany recently came out in one of the 
eastern papers with a strong appeal for 
trust business. The copy was unusually 


good and correct typographically, but, 
unfortunately, the name of the Trust 
Company was set in a type which re- 
quired considerable study in order to de- 
termine just what Trust Company was 


advertising. Banks can do no better 
than to make newspaper readers focus 
attention upon their titles, which should 
therefore be as legible as possible so 
that the eye can catch them at a glance. 
By giving a bank’s title prominence, you 
give a bank character and individuality, 
which is effective advertising. 


LOCATION 


Sometimes as you glance through your 
paper you do not see your ad at all, 
and need to institute a search in order 
to locate it. You know, it is somewhere 
in the sixteen or twenty pages of print- 
ed matter, but it is so completely buried 
under a lot of other advertising matter 
that you miss it—and you are not the 
only person who fails to find it, just 
because of poor location. 
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Location has much to do with the 
results to be obtained from the use of 
newspaper advertising. The fact that 
newspapers charge extra for preferred 
space is an acknowledgment on the part 
of publishers that the location of an ad 
has much to do with its effectiveness. 
Placed in a good location, in the line 
of vision of the average reader, as he 
glances through the paper, he cannot 
avoid seeing the ad. 

Preferred location costs from ten to 
twenty-five per cent. more than hit-or- 
miss location, but it is worth the in- 
creased cost several times, since it is 
sure to be read by a larger number of 
readers. The location regarded as most 
desirable is always next to news, pref- 
erably at the right of the reading mat- 
ter, and in the upper right hand corner 
of a prominent page. 


IN THE PROSPECTIVE CUSTOMER'S PLACE 


As you have turned through the morn- 
ing paper, eager for all the latest news, 
have you ever found one bank ad in par- 
ticular that got right in the line of your 
vision at some unexpected moment and 
took your attention? What is it about 
such an ad which makes it stick out 
more prominently than all else on the 
page? Is it the white space, illustra- 
tion, border, bank title and copy? 

If it is a combination of all of these 
elements, then it is a good ad. 

As you read it, has it a personal mes- 
sage for you, or is it something that only 
bankers would understand? Is there a 
human-interest story in it to arouse your 
curiosity? Are the sentences too long 
to read easily, or are the words so 
strange or technical that you do not rec- 
ognize their significance promptly? Is 
there too much copy, so that you have 
not patience to read the ad clear 
through? Has the copy the punch to it 
that gives you a desire to open an ac- 
count with the bank advertising, and 
does it convince you that you should act 
upon its suggestion at once? 

If it gets your attention, interests you, 
compels you to act, then it is a good ad. 
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Organization in the Modern Bank’ 








By JOHN McHUGH, Vice-President Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank, New York 





RGANIZATION with compe- 
tent supervision is absolutely 


necessary to the permanent suc- 
cess of any institution. Organization 
which permits of expansion and growth 
without confusion or sacrifice of efficient 
service is worthy of the best effort. Or- 
ganization which is encumbered with 
unnecessary detail, or which calls for 
work which in turn requires elaborate 
systems to carry out, is to be avoided. 
Organization of any institution should 
be along the lines that will permit of 
unlimited expansion without the sacri- 
fice of that scrupulous care which every 
detail should have. In many cases it 
is true it may be found that effort to 
this end has been carried too far, pre- 
sumably by those who might be over- 
zealous, with the result that to carry 
out a given plan of organization un- 
necessary and expensive detail may be 
involved. 

One of the most effective and gen- 
erally accepted plans of organization, 
one which is coming into quite general 
practice as a result of experience, is 
the holding of meetings at proper inter- 
vals of those interested in and charged 
with the management of a corporation. 
In the case of a large institution such 
as the Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank, it has been found particularly ad- 
vantageous to hold frequent meetings. 
Beside the meetings of the board of di- 
rectors, which are held twice a month, 
and the meetings of the executive com- 
mittee, which are held once a week, we 
have the daily meetings of the officers 
and the monthly meetings of the heads 
of the various departments with the 
officers. 

The daily meetings of the officers are 
one of the most interesting and effec- 
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tive means of keeping those in author- 
ity in close touch with the business of 
the bank. The officers thus become a 
real committee of management. Each 
officer is expected to and does report all 
important business coming to him and 
receiving his attention between meet- 
ings. Each officer is clothed with suff- 
cient authority, and is expected to take 
every proper responsibility to handle 
those affairs which ordinarily come be- 
fore his attention. But business op- 
portunities and problems frequently are 
presented which he deems it unwise to 
act upon without consultation with his 
associate officers. 

The daily meetings furnish opportu- 
nity for him to bring up such problems 
for joint consideration. In all cases 
the problems presented receive careful 
thought, a conclusion is reached, and 
the officer bringing the matter up is 
guided in the course to pursue. No 
business of importance, therefore, is 
transacted by the bank without the full 
knowledge of all the officers. 

Minutes are taken of the daily meet- 
ings, and such action as may be had 
on matters that are discussed is thus 
properly recorded. The records are 
available to the credit department of 
the bank, and such matter as may be 
thought advisable to make note of in the 
credit files is transferred to them. Oc- 
casionally, on account of engagemerts, 
one or more officers may be unable to 
attend a daily meeting. In this event 
the minutes of the meeting provide a 
means of informing absentees of the 


*This paper originally appeared in “The 
M. & M. Journal,” a monthly publication, pub- 
lished by and for the employees of the Me- 
chanics & Metals National Bank of the City of 
New York. 
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business that was under consideration 
and disposed of at the meeting. 

The purpose of the monthly meetings 
of the officers with the heads of depart- 
ments of the bank is readily stated. It 
is to give an opportunity to all those 
who are eligible to attend the meetings 
to keep in rather close touch with one 
another, to report and to hear every- 
thing of special interest that may have 
transpired in the conduct of the busi- 
ness of the bank since the previous 
meeting, to offer suggestions which may 
be thought advisable along the line of 
bettering the service of the bank, and 
to afford an opportunity for the officers 
of the bank to direct and advise the 
several heads of departments in mat- 
ters of practice and policy. 

Each department head, at the month- 
ly meetings, is called upon for such 
report as he may have to make. 
should be that he has nothing to report, 
he so states. Very naturally if he 
should thus pass month after month, 
a reasonable conclusion will be that he 
is lacking in observation, or not in sym- 
pathy with the purpose of the meetings. 

An institution as well as an individ- 
ual must make progress or go backward. 
It cannot stand still. All of the meet- 
ings now being held by the Mechanics 
and Metals National Bank management 
are part of an established plan. In 
this respect they are permanent, and 
therefore will have the loyal support 
of everyone having to do with them, to 
the end that they may become as fully 
fruitful of the desired results as pos- 
sible. 

In every well-organized bank or cor- 
poration, particularly that having a 
large number of employees, discipline 
must be observed. There must always 
be proper respect for superiors in the 
organization, whether by an employee 
for an officer, or by an officer for his su- 
perior officers. Anyone who is not 
properly mindful of this and fully ap- 
preciative of its beneficial influences, 
anyone not in full sympathy with it, 
does himself an injustice. Very natu- 
rally, although perhaps unconsciously, 
he is what might be termed a disturbing 
element. 


If it. 
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Every organization must have one 
head, one who is not only willing, but 
able and well equipped to take responsi- 
bility. There cannot be two or more in 
that position. A wise and prudent head 
of any organization will value, seek and 
carefully consider the judgment of 
those associated with him and there- 
after act in accordance with conclusions. 
When he has done this, results will 
invariably be satisfactory. He is en- 
titled to the hearty support which loy- 
alty to the institution, on the part of 
every member of the staff, should in- 
sure. 

No officer or responsible head of a de- 
partment should shun proper responsi- 
bility, and if in the proper discharge 
of his duties he should occasionally err, 
he is not necessarily subject to criti- 
cism. If he be of the proper material 
and conscientious in the discharge of 
his duties, he will feel keenly any blun- 
der that he, might make, and he will 
probably take it more to heart than if 
subjected to criticism. If not, or if he 
err frequently, a logical conclusion 
would be that he is not engaged in the 
work for which he is fitted and should 
seek some other occupation. The pre- 
dominant thought of the head of any 
bank, as well as those associated with 
him in its management, should be to 
the end that the very best for the insti- 
tution as a whole shall be had from any 
given proposition. The institution’s in- 
terest must always be placed before the 
interest of the individual, and the indi. 
vidual should receive his benefit through 
the success of the institution as a whole 
of which he is a part. 

In every organization there should be 
a place for everything and everything 
should be in its place. Method should 
be observed in planning and doing, to 
the end that no unnecessary time be 
spent in carrying out any part of the 
work. Everyone should be imbued with 
the thought of trying to do more work 
and taking more responsibility than that 
assigned to him, rather than simply con- 
fining himself to doing that which is 
expected of him and no more. 

While the business of banking may 
be said to be an exact science, calling 
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for constant repetition in daily work, a 
statement to this effect does not nec- 
essarily apply to many of the details 
of carrying out the work of this insti- 
tution. It may be said to apply chiefly 
to fundamentals. There is always room 
for improvement. There is scarcely a 
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bank in the country that does not do 
some things a little differently than 
any other bank does them. It is the 
aggregate of the way in which all of 
the things are done that goes to make 
up the character and general tone of 
any institution. 


Banking and Commercial Law 





LEADING CASES 





Material Alteration 


Texas 
Renewal—Collateral—Security 
Amarillo, 


Court of Civil Appeals, Texas. 
June 28, 1916 


CALDWELL NAT. BANK VS. REEP ET AL. 


Where a note stipulated that the drawers, 
indorsers, sureties, etc., waived presentment 
for payment, protest, and notice of protest, 
notice of nonpayment, and agreed that the 
time of payment might be extended without 
notice to them, or without their consent, and 
without affecting their liability, and the 
bank which held the note, innocently and 
pursuant to an agreement with a signatory 
thereto, canceled the due date and inserted 
a later date, the alteration destroyed the 
note as an obligation, despite the stipulation, 
which meant that those secondarily liable 
waived the matters mentioned, and that, if 
the note was extended as to the principal, 
the liability of the secondary parties would 
not be affected. 

(188 S. W. Rep.) 


Action by the Caldwell National 
Bank against M. D. Reep and others. 
From a judgment for the named de- 
fendant, plaintiff appeals. Judgment 
affirmed. 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


Hendricks, J. September 4, 1911, 
M. D. Reep, the appellee herein, exe- 


cuted two notes, dated September 4, 
1911, each maturing six months from 
date, in favor of the Cowboy State 
Bank & Trust Co.; one of said nutes 
being for the principal sum of $1, 
297.44, and the other for the sum of 
$1,272. The note for $1,297.44 was 
secured by a deed of trust on section 
No. 138, in block No. 2, Houston & 
Texas Central Railroad Co. survey, save 
and except a 200-acre homestead in the 
southwest corner of said section, said 
land situated in Scurry county. Be- 
fore the maturity of these notes the 
Caldwell National Bank, the appellant 
herein, became the legal owner and 
holder of the same, by transfer and de- 
livery. On February 3, 1912, M. D. 
Reep executed a note for $2,697.91, on 
its face payable to the order of the 
Cowboy State Bank & Trust Co., and 
due, according to the recitation in the 
note, on March 3, 1912. This note was 
signed by one Sim Lewis, who bore 
the attitude to Reep of a principal upon 
said note, on account of some contract 
entered into between Lewis and Reep, 
and Reep’s obligation to Lewis on the 
note was that of surety. This note, 
though formally made to the Cowboy 
State Bank & Trust Co., as payee, was 
in reality executed for the benefit of the 
Caldwell National Bank, for the pur- 
pose of merging and extending the time 
of the indebtedness evidenced by the two 
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first notes mentioned. The Cowboy 
State Bank & Trust Co. immediately 
forwarded this note to the Caldwell Na- 
tional Bank, the appellant herein, and 
upon which, in so far as the obligation 
of Reep is concerned, he still bore to 
said bank the attitude of a principal, 
as upon the two first notes, with the 
contractual relation of Lewis as that of 
surety to that bank. 

The Caldwell National Bank sued 
Lewis and Reep on this note for 
$2,697.91, and judgment by default was 
rendered against Lewis. Reep, among 
other things, pleaded a material altera- 
tion of the particular note, and at the 
trial it was established that said altera- 
tion was evidenced by the following 
facts: This note, as stated on its face, 
had a due date of March 3, 1912. At 
or before its maturity, Lewis entered 
into an agreement with the officers of 
the Caldwell National Bank that, in 
consideration of placing additional se- 
curity by him as collateral to said note, 
the payment of interest on the same to 
October 3, 1912, said note would be 
extended to the latter date. It was also 
a part of this agreement that Lewis was 
to pay the interest on June 18th on the 
note, for the extension. He delivered 
the security as per agreement, and the 
bank drew on him, in compliance with 
the agreement as to the date, June 18th, 
the interest was to be paid, and said 
draft was promptly paid, which con- 
summated the contract of extension to 
October 3. One of the officers of the 
bank, conducting the particular trans- 
action, made a mark of cancellation 
through the date “March 3d,” and in- 
serted just above the alteration “June 
18,” making the note read, according 
to the alteration, June 18, 1912, as the 
due date of the same. This note, fol- 
lowing the obligation to pay principal, 
interest, and attorney’s fees, contains 
this stipulation: 


“The drawers, indorsers, sureties, and 
guarantors severally waive presentment 
for payment, protest and notice of pro- 
test, notice of non-payment, and agree 
that the time of payment may be ex- 
tended without notice to them, or with- 
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out their consent, and without affecting 
their liability.” 


The argument is made: That, upon 
this stipulation, when the bank substi- 
tuted June 18, 1912, as the time of the 
payment of said note, upon the agree- 
ment with Lewis for the extension, the 
legal effect of the instrument was not 
changed; hence the alteration was im- 
material. That, when it was agreed 
with Lewis that for a consideration the 
note should be extended, the change of 
the date in the face of the note is no 
more than writing on the back of the 
same an extension of the time of pay- 
ment. 

It was attempted to be shown that, 
on account of a letter written by Reep 
to the Caldwell National Bank, at a 
time when the negotiations between the 
bank and Lewis were pending for the 
extension. Reep agreed to said exten- 
sion. The record does not bear out this 
contention. Reep agreed to an extension 
of the note to some period of time in 
November—not to October 3, 1912. 

We do not think the stipulation above 
quoted, in regard to the waiver of the 
presentment for payment, protest, and 
notice of non-payment, and extension of 
time without affecting liability, would 
affect the particular question. Evident- 
ly the stipulation means that those who 
are secondarily liable on the note waived 
the matters mentioned as to present- 
ment, protest, and notice of non-pay- 
ment, and that, if said note was ex- 
tended as to the principal of same, the 
liability of said parties would not be 
affected. The word “drawers” is evi- 
dently not inserted to mean the makers, 
as principals, upon said note. The due 
date in the face of the note is a mate- 
rial portion of same, for many conceiv- 
able reasons unnecessary to mention. 
“* * * A change of such time [the 
due date] is obviously of the same na- 
ture as a change in the date—identical 
in principle and effect; and whether 
such change delays, accelerates, or pre- 
serves in legal effect, the time specified 
or implied for payment, it constitutes 
a material alteration.” 2 Daniel on 
Neg. Insts. (6th Ed.) section 1377. The 
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time of payment of this note as to Reep, 
the maker, was not extended when Lewis 
put up additional collateral and antici- 
pated the interest by payment. Hence 
the due date as to him remains the same; 
the extension only to Lewis, whom the 
trial court found bore the attitude of 
surety to the bank. Even if Lewis had 
the right, under the stipulation quoted, 
to extend the time of payment as to 
Reep, the principal, we seriously ques- 
tion that the alteration should be con- 
sidered an immaterial one, notwithstand- 
ing in a sense it might be urged that, 
when the agreement for extension 
was made, the due date in the face of 
the note in law became immaterial. 
Whether extended or not, however, the 
first due date in a note may, as many 
matters, under some conditions, become 
quite material. The preservation of the 
identity of the instrument, and prevent- 
ing the substitution of another instru- 
ment, without the privity of the party 
concerned, is also a reason actuating the 
law in declaring the note void. Green- 
leaf on Evidence, section 565. To de- 
stroy the due date in a note, and make 
an extension speak such date, and dis- 
guise it as an extension, destroys the 
paper as to its successive changes and 
different contracts. 

We think it is inferable, and the trial 
court had the right to find, that the al- 
teration made by the officer of the bank 
was not made willfully, but for the pur- 
pose of conforming to what he conceived 
to be the agreement with Lewis for the 
extension. The contention of the officer 
of the bank, who testified at the trial, 
was that Lewis was unable to pay the 
interest when the note matured March 
3, 1912, but in consideration of the ex- 
tension promised to pay it January 18, 
and, if the money were not paid Janu- 
ary 18th, the extension to October 3, 
1912, would not have been granted; in 
other words, his testimony is susceptible 
of the construction that the payment of 
the interest June 18th was a precedent 
condition to the extension, hence he 
changed the maturity date in conformity 
with what he conceived to be an agree- 
ment for a first extension. However, as 


stated, we think the due date is mate- 
rial. 

The innocent intention of the bank in 
materially altering the note, though de- 
stroying it as an obligation, and as a 
premise for recovery, under appropriate 
conditions, however, the party could re. 
cover upon the original consideration. 
Otto vs. Halff, 89 Tex. 384, 34 S. W. 
910, 59 Am. St. Rep. 56. 

It is assigned that the trial court 
should have rendered judgment on the 
original notes first mentioned, the one 
for the principal sum of $1,297.44, and 
the other for $1,272, executed by Reep 
and merged into the $2,600 note signed 
by Reep and Lewis, which was altered 
by the bank. The original petition of 
the Caldwell National Bank, after set- 
ting out in the usual form the execution 
and delivery of the note for $2,697.91, 
payable to the Cowboy State Bank & 
Trust Co., and after alleging the de- 
livery of certain collateral, as security 
for the payment of said note, averred: 


“That to secure a note for $1,297.44, 
dated September 4, 1911, due on or be- 
fore six months after date, with interest 
at the rate of ten per cent. per annum, 
executed by M. D. Reep, payable to the 
order of the Cowboy State Bank & Trust 
Co., which said note of $1,297.44 was 
renewed by the execution of said note 
for $2,697.91, said defendant M. D. 
Reep made, executed and delivered to 
John W. Woods, as trustee, his certain 
deed of trust * * * by the execu- 
tion and delivery of which a deed of 
trust was given on said land, to secure 
the payment of said note for $1,297.44, 
and said lien existing for said amount 
and interest is incorporated in said note 
for $2,697.91.” 


It is quite evident that the pleader, 
in describing the note for $1,297.44, 
does so as a matter of description ‘and 
inducement, for the purpose of showing 
that it was secured by the deed of trust 
upon the real estate, and that the same 
was merged into the larger note ($2,- 
697.91) actually sued upon. There is 
no averment in the original petition upon 
any obligatory feature in the note for 
the purpose of evidencing an intention 
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of recovery, or of a desire for judgment ; 
said allegation presenting evidentiary 
facts in order to show that such note, 
with its security, had been extended into 
the larger one, and afforded a basis for 
a recovery upon the mortgage, with a 
foreclosure of same to that extent upon 
said larger note. 

The supplemental petition does not 
assist the pleader. For the purpose of 
ascertaining its meaning, we note that 
Reep, the defendant, had answered in 
the fifth paragraph that the extension 
of the $2,600 note, without his consent, 
had released him, and, further, the ex- 
ecution of said note was in satisfaction 
of the two previous notes. The further 
idea is carried into the eighth paragraph 
of his answer, in pleading that he was 
released from the larger note when the 
same was executed, for the reason that, 
when delivered to the Cowboy Bank, 
said bank, as the agent of the Caldwell 
Bank, understood that as between him 
and Lewis he was released from the for- 
mer notes, and said Cowboy Bank knew 
of the changed relationship he bore to 
the original indebtedness, as a principal 
to that of surety, on account of his con- 
tract with Lewis, and that said exten- 
sion also released him from the note 
sued upon. The first paragraph of the 
supplement petition is simply a reitera- 
tion that the two smaller notes were 
merged into the larger note, with the 
further declaration that all of the notes 
contained the stipuluation (hereinbefore 
auoted) as to the agreement for exten- 
sion; the second paragraph averring 
that it was the owner and holder of all 
the notes, and had acquired the same for 
a valuable consideration, without notice 
of any agreement between Lewis and 
Repp. The agency of the Cowboy Bank 
is denied in the supplemental petition, 
and the trial court found that said bank 
was the agent of Reep and Lewis only. 

When the plaintiff averred, in the sec- 
ond paragraph in the supplemental pe- 
tition, that he was the owner and holder 
of all the notes, without any notice of 
the agreement between Reep and Lewis 
—meaning the agreement pleaded by 
the defendant Reep as to his contrac- 
tual status with Lewis—clearly it is not 


a declaration of liability upon the notes 
for judgment. It is a reply to the de- 
fense pleaded by Reep, which is ac- 
centuated by thereafter denying in the 
replication the alleged agency by the 
Cowboy Bank of Reep. 

We think the whole of plaintiff's sup- 
plemental petition is one of challenge, 
in reality, to the averments in the an- 
swer, without evincing an issue present- 
ed to the trial court on the two smaller 
notes for judgment. The pleading is not 
alternative in its nature; that is, if de- 
nied relief on account of the material 
alteration of the $2,600 note, plaintiff 
solicits a judgment on the original con- 
sideration, evidenced by the smaller 
notes. In the original petition it is clear 
that the mortgage, alleged as having 
been given as security for the $1,297 
note, is not presented for the purpose 
of foreclosure upon the establishment of 
that note as a debt in judgment; merely 
a pleading, as stated, exhibiting that said 
$1,297 note is merged, as a part of the 
consideration, into the larger note, to 
show that said security is extended as 
collateral to said larger note. The sup- 
plemental petition does not pretend to 
present for judgment the foreclosure 
of the mortgage in satisfaction of any 
debt; hence, if the original petition does 
not present the deed of trust for the 
purpose of foreclosing it as security to 
the $1,297 note, the failure to present 
the mortgage and ask for a foreclosure 
in the supplemental petition evidences 
an intention not to recover in an action 
of debt on any part of the original con- 
sideration in the supplemental petition. 

One of the smaller notes is not even 
mentioned in the original petition ; in the 
supplemental petition the amount of 
same, except by calculation, is not 
averred; neither is the rate of interest 
mentioned. The closing paragraph of 
the supplemental petition asserts that 
“said notes” have been placed in the 
hands of an attorney for collection, “and 
the fees therein stipulated the plaintiff 
has agreed to pay their attorneys 
* * * in representing them in this 
cause.” It is not averred in any plead- 
ing that the fees stipulated in the 
smaller notes would accrue to anybody 
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for any purpose, or upon what condition 
said fees could be earned by any person. 
We think the trial court was correct, 
upon the condition of the pleadings, in 
not rendering judgment upon the origi- 
nal consideration, and his judgment is in 
all things affirmed. 
(188 S. W. Rep. 507.) 


& 
Special Deposit 


NEBRASKA 


Application of Special Deposit—Pay- 
ment of Note. 


Supreme Court of Nebraska, Sept. 22, 1916 
BELK VS. CAPITAL FIRE INS. CO. 


When a banker has in his hands a special 
deposit of money, the property of the maker 
of a promissory note, sufficient to pay the 
note, and also holds the note for collection, 
and upon demanding payment of the maker 
is directed to take the requisite amount ont 
of the special deposit, and thereupon he 
says to the maker of the note, “Your note is 
paid,” and thereafter holds it subject to 
the order of the maker until it is finally de- 
livered to him, payment will be held to have 
been made at the date of the conversation. 


Action by William F. Belk against 
the Capital Fire Insurance Company. 
From a judgment for defendant, plain- 
tiff appeals. Reversed and remanded. 


OPINION OF THE COURT 


Morrissey, C. J.: From a judgment 
directing a verdict in favor of defend- 
ant, plaintiff has appealed. Plaintiff 
insured his threshing machine against 
loss by fire with the defendant, giv- 
ing his note in payment of the pre- 
mium. The policy provided that if 
the note was not paid when due the pol- 
icy should lapse and liability thereunder 
cease so long as the note remained un- 
paid. The note was made payable Au- 
gust 1, 1913, at the office of the company 
in Lincoln, Neb., but on the margin is 
found a notation, directing that it be 
sent to the State Bank at Grafton for 
collection. Some time prior to the ma- 
turity of the note it was sent to the 
Grafton State Bank for collection. Au- 
gust 4, 1913, while the note was still in 
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the possession of the Grafton State 
Bank, the property insured was totally 
destroyed by fire. Defendant refused 
payment, claiming that the note was 
past due and unpaid. Plaintiff testified 
that prior to the maturity of the note 
the banker at Grafton called plaintiff 
on the telephone and informed him that 
he had his note for collection. At that 
time there was in the hands of the 
banker money belonging to the plaintiff. 
This money was not on general deposit, 
and plaintiff was not carrying a bank 
account in the bank, but parties for 
whom plaintiff had done threshing had 
left the money at the bank for delivery 
to the plaintiff. When plaintiff was no- 
tified by the cashier that he held the 
note for collection, he directed the 
cashier to pay the note out of his money 
which was then in the cashier’s hands. 
The cashier then said: “All right. Your 
note is paid.” Continuing the conver- 
sation, the cashier asked plaintiff what 
he should do with the note. Plaintiff 
directed him to hold the note at the bank 
until such time as he would call for it. 
The cashier testified that he does not 
remember the conversation, but he does 
not deny it, and in the state of the rec- 
ord we must assume that it took place as 
testified by plaintiff. 

Assuming then that this is true, we 
have this situation: The bank is holding 
money belonging to plaintiff. This 
money is not deposited and mixed with 
the funds of the bank, but the bank is 
acting as bailee. The bank is the agent 
of the defendant in the collection of this 
note. Plaintiff authorizes the bank to 
take an amount sufficient to pay the note 
out of his money. The banker says: 
“Your note is paid. Shall I mail it to 
you or will you call and get it?” and 
thereafter holds the note subject to the 
order and directions of the plaintiff. 
While the note was thus held, but be- 
fore the banker had remitted the money 
to his principal, the property was de- 
stroyed. After the fire plaintiff called 
at the bank, asked for his note, and it 
was delivered without the payment of 
any money or the giving of a check. 
For the purpose of collecting this note. 
the banker was the agent of the defend- 
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ant. He had in his hands the money of 
the plaintiff. He was directed to apply 
this money on the note. 

This he agreed to do; in fact, he did 
do when he said the note was paid, and 
thereafter held it subject to the order 
of the plaintiff. It will not be disputed 
that if plaintiff had called at the bank 
and demanded and received his money 
and then had passed that money back 
again to the banker with directions to 
apply it on his note, that that would 
have constituted payment. Under the 
circumstances this would be a useless 
piece of business. The case differs from 
one where the agent is indebted to the 
maker of the note and undertakes to 
pay the note in payment of his own 
debt. The bank was not indebted to 
plaintiff, but it was the bailee of his 
money. It was also the agent of the 
payee of the note. It acquiesced in his 
direction to pay the note, told him that 
it was paid, held the note subject to his 
order, and finally delivered it upon de- 
mand. In this state of the record it 
would appear that the note was paid on 
the date this telephone conversation was 
had, which, being before the destruction 
of the property, would entitle plaintiff 
to recover. What is said here is not in- 
tended to conclude the court on another 
trial as to whether this conversation and 
agreement actually took place. We are 
merely assuming this from the record 
that stands before us. It is a matter to 
be submitted to a jury, and for this rea- 
son the case is reversed and remanded. 


159 N. W. Rep. 405. 
@ 


Safe Deposit Box 
New York 
Joint Ownership—Gifts—Husband and 
Wife. 


Surrogate’s Court, Kings County, May, 1916 
IN RE. SQUIBB’S ESTATE 


Where a husband and wife rented a safe 
deposit box, they became tenants in com- 
mon of the lease; but securities which were 
the separate property of each and were 
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placed therein remain the property of the 
spouse placing them in the box, unless the 
ownership be changed by contract. 

A husband and wife rented a safe deposit 
box, and each placed individual securities 
therein. At the death of the wife, there 
were found securities in the box, originally 
belonging to the husband, which were in an 
envelope, indorsed that the contents, “life 
insurance bonds,” were the property of the 
wife. Held that, without proof of delivery 
of bonds to the wife and her acceptance 
thereof, for the purpose of making a present 
gift, the ownership of the bonds remained 
in the husband, and were not subject to a 
transfer tax as part of the wife’s estate. 

(160 N. Y. Supp.) 


In the matter of the appraisal, under 
the acts in relation to taxable trans- 
fers of property, of the estate of Mrs. 
E. H. Squibb. From an order assess- 
ing and fixing the transfer tax, Graves 
S. Squibb appeals. Appeal sustained. 


OPINION OF THE COURT 


Ketcham, J.: Where husband and 
wife together rent a safe deposit box, 
and each deposits therein securities 
which are the separate property of the 
depositor, no suggestion is thereby sup- 
plied, either of gift or joint ownership. 
They own the lease of the box in com- 
mon, and not by joint tenancy. Securities 
placed by one of them in the box re- 
main his or her property, unless owner- 
ship be changed by some contractual act. 

In this case there was a box in which, 
upon the death of the wife, there were 
found securities which concededly be- 
longed to her, and other securities which 
originally belonged to the husband. The 
comptroller claims that these securities, 
once the husband’s, are a part of the 
wife’s estate. 

It will be for a moment assumed, but 
without conviction, that the husband and 
wife were together the lessees of the 
box. There is no basis for finding that 
there was joint ownership as to any of 
the contents of the box. None can be 
derived from the joint use of the de- 
pository. Matter of Brown, 86 Misc. 
Rep. 187, 149 N. Y. Supp. 138, af- 
firmed 217 N. Y. 621, 111 N. E. 1085. 
This was the effect of the case cited, 
supra, in which the facts were largely 
more suggestive of an understanding 
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between the parties that survivorship 
should be the result. Indeed, if there 
were joint ownership solely by reason 
of the lease, the only effect would be 
that all the contents would now belong 
to the husband. 

Unless, then, a gift by the husband be 
shown, there is no basis for any tax. 
A gift causa mortis is excluded. The 
only evidence upon which it is argued 
that a gift was made is contained in the 
fact that the husband’s securities were 
kept in the repository in an envelope 
indorsed, in his handwriting: 


“Life insurance bonds, property of 


Mrs. E. H. Squibb.” 


Without proof of delivery to the wife 
and acceptance by her, both for the pur- 
pose of making a present gift, the own- 
ership of the bonds in the envelope re- 
mains to this day in the husband. No 
such evidence is supplied by the legend 
which he put upon the envelope. 

The appeal is sustained. 

160 N. Y. Supp. 826. 


& 


Note of Married Woman 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Husband and Wife—Suretyship. 


Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, May 15, 


OSWALD VS. JONES ET AL, 


Where defendant’s husband, wishing to 
borrow money to engage in the hotel busi- 
ness, applied to plaintiff for a loan, offering 
his wife as surety on his note, and plaintiff 
refused to accept the note in that form, but 
took her note, knowing the money was to be 
used by the husband, and the wife received 
no benefit from the transaction, plaintiff 
dealing directly with her husband, she is not 
liable on the note. 

(98 Atl. Rep.) 


Action of assumpsit by V. A. Os- 
wald against Margaret A. Jones and 
another on a promissory note. From 
a judgment for defendants non obstante 
verdicto, plaintiff appeals. Affirmed. 


OPINION OF THE COURT 


The facts appear in the following 
opinion of Woods, P. J., sur defend- 
ant’s motion for a new trial and for 
judgment n. o. v.: 

The foregoing case was tried before a 
jury, who found for the plaintiff. A 


motion for judgment n. o. v. was filed, 


and subsequently motion and reasons for 
new trial. 

The defendant is a married woman 
and as such she alleged that the note 
was given to secure money for her hus- 
band and that she was simply surety 
for him. A petition was presented al- 
leging this fact, and an issue was 
awarded to determine the question. The 
defendant alleges that the testimony 
established the fact as alleged by de- 
fendant. The plaintiff denies the alle- 
gations of the petition and testifies that 
the money was given on the defendant's 
credit. 

The testimony shows that the hus- 
band of the defendant transacted the 
business. He first sought the loan and 
offered his wife as surety. This was 
refused, and the plaintiff testified that 
the husband must be eliminated, and 
then the husband secured the loan for 
his wife. 

The evidence fails to show that the 
plaintiff and defendent ever met or had 
anything to do with each other, all the 
transactions were carried on between 
the defendant’s husband and the plain- 
tiff. The defendant got nothing. Her 
husband obtained the business at Wat- 
sontown and sold the beer of the plain- 
tiff after having obtained a license. 

The note given by this married 
woman was presumed to be valid and it 
is incumbent upon her to show that she 
was not liable. Merchants and Me- 
chanics Bk. of Scranton vs. Poore, 231 
Pa. 362; Farmers & Merchants Bk. of 
West Newton vs. Donnelly, 247 Pa. 518. 

While the courts demand proof that 
the note given was invalid, at the same 
time it is the duty of the court to rec- 
ognize the principle as laid down in 
Manor Nat. Bank vs. Lowery, 242 Pa. 
559, 564: “If Urilla Lowery, for the 
purpose of giving a security for a loan 
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that her husband had arranged for her 
own benefit, * * * if she so signed 
this note, she is surety only, and being 
a surety, the note as to her is a nullity.” 

The uncontradicted testimony is that 
the husband wanted the money for his 
own use, and the plaintiff agreed to let 
the wife have the money if the husband 
was eliminated. Plaintiff knew the de- 
fendant’s husband wanted to go into the 
hotel business at Watsontown and re- 
fused to give the money to him for that 
purpose, but was willing and did give 
the money to the wife so that the hus- 
band could go into the very same busi- 
ness at the same place. He knew what 
the husband wanted the money for, and 
with that knowledge he never commu- 
nicated with the wife except through 
the husband. He was not willing to 
furnish the money on a note signed by 
E. G. Jones, the husband of Margaret 
A. Jones, the wife, and H. D. Taylor. 

Originally the husband wanted to 
borrow on a note with Margaret Jones 
and H. D. Taylor on as sureties, but 
plaintiff now claims he gave it to the 
wife of H. D. Taylor as surety. The 
same parties figure in both transactions, 
if there were two separate transactions. 
We are inclined to believe that the 
transaction was continuous, a subter- 
fuge known to both the plaintiff and 
the husband, to obtain the money and 
bind the wife’s property. 

As was said in Patrick & Co. vs. 
Smith, 165 Pa. 526, 529, 30 Atl. 1044, 
1045: “The whole transaction was a 
transparent device adopted by the 
plaintiffs and the husband, to evade an 
express statutory enactment; to create, 
by form, a liability, where by law none 
in fact existed. As she received no 
benefit, as the plaintiff was in no way 
deceived, she was under neither moral 
nor legal obligation to pay, and there 
should have been no verdict against 
her.” And again in the same case: “If 
the object was to evade the disability 
created by the statute, the fact and not 
the form will determine her liability. 

The evidence, uncontradicted, is that 
the husband wanted the money and 
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would give a note with his wife, the 
defendant, and H. D. Taylor, as surety, 
but he said no, you may have the money 
if your wife and H. D. Taylor will give 
the note and you stay off it, but go and 
buy the hotel you want with this money. 
Plaintiff knew what the husband wanted 
to do with this money and he knew 
later that the husband did just what he 
told him he wanted to do with it. The 
defendant received no benefit. The 
plaintiff gave the money knowing what 
it was to be used for and what it was 
used for. 

To our mind, the whole transaction 
was an apparent device to evade an act 
of Assembly, and all the testimony 
leads us to that conclusion. The tes- 
timony reveals the fact that the plain- 
tiff and defendant were at no time face 
to face with each other in the whole 
transaction. The husband profited by 
the transaction, while the wife received 
no benefit whatever. To our mind this 
case is ruled by the case of Patrick & 
Co. vs. Smith, 165 Pa. 526, 30 Atl. 1044, 
supra. 

Per Curiam. The uncontradicted tes- 
timony in this case was that the hus- 
band of the appellee wished to borrow 
money from the appellant for the pur- 
pose of enabling him to engage in the 
hotel business. When he offered to give 
his wife as one of the sureties on his 
note, the appellant, knowing that she 
could not legally incur such liability, de- 
murred, and his claim is that he then 
lent the money directly to her. Th* 
testimony conclusively shows that: 

“The whole transaction was a trans- 
parent device adopted by the plaintiff 
and the husband to evade an express 
statutory enactment; to create, by form, 
a liability, where by law none in fact 
existed. As she received no benefit, as 
the plaintiff was in no way deceived, 
she was under neither moral nor legal 
obligation to pay, and there should have 
been no verdict against her.” Patrick 
& Co. vs. Smith, 165 Pa. 526. 

(98 At. Rep. 783.) 


Judgment affirmed. 














International Banking and Finance 








War Loans* 


AR financing is practically as 
\ \ old as history. Every nation 
at some time or another has 
been obliged to borrow greater or les- 
ser amounts to furnish “the sinews of 
war,” and, to meet these emergencies, 
various expedients have been attempted. 
In this field the United States has had 
a fruitful experience. In the one hun- 
dred and forty years which mark the 
life of this Republic the country has 
passed through five eventful wars, in- 
cluding one of the most tremendous of 
modern struggles. And the part played 
by the men who financed the military 
necessities of the nation has _ been 
scarcely inferior to that of the men on 
the firing line and on the high seas. 


REVOLUTIONARY LOANS 

When the patriots at Lexington 
“fired the shot heard ’round the world,” 
the thirteen colonies found themselves 
suddenly in the midst of war, but with 
practically no funds in their treasuries. 
The Continental Congress was without 
power to raise money by taxation, and 
had to depend upon credit bills and 
requisitions drawn against the several 
colonies. France was the first foreign 
country to come to the aid of strug- 
gling America, the King of France 
himself advancing us our first loan. 
All told France’s loan was $6,352,500; 
Holland loaned us $2,006,000; and 
Spain assisted us with $174,017. Our 
loan from France was repaid between 
791 and 1795 to the Revolutionary 
Government of France; the Holland 
loan during the same period in five an- 
nual installments; and the Spanish 
loan in 1792-3. 
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FIRST DOMESTIC LOAN 


Our first domestic war loan of £6,000 
was made in 1775 and the loan was 
taken at par. A year and a half later 
found Congress laboring under unusual 
difficulties. Boston and New York 
were held by the enemy, the patriot 
forces were retreating, and the people 
were as little inclined to submit to do- 
mestic taxation as they had formerly 
been to “taxation without representa- 
tion.” To raise funds even a lottery 
was attempted. In October, 1776, 
Congress authorized a second loan for 
$5,000,000. It was not a pronounced 
success, only $3,787,000 being raised 
in twelve months. In 1778, fourteen 
issues of paper money were authorized 
as the only way to meet the expenses 
of the army. By the end of the year 
1779, Congress had issued $200,000,000 
in paper money, while a like amount 
had been issued by the several states. 
In 1781, as a result of this financing 
and of the general situation, Continen- 
tal bills of credit had fallen ninety- 
nine per cent. 


FIRST BANK OF ISSUE 


Then came Robert Morris, that 
genius of finance, who found ways to 
raise the money which assured the tri- 
umph of the American cause. By 
straining his personal credit, which was 
higher than that of the Government, he 
borrowed upon his own individual se- 
curity on every hand. On one occasion 
he borrowed from the commander of the 
French fleet, securing the latter with 
his persoyal obligation. If Morris and 
other patriotic citizens had not ren- 


*Copyright, 1917, by Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. Reprinted by permission. 
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dered such assistance to the Govern- 
ment, some of the most important cam- 
paigns of the Revolutionary War would 
have been inrpossible. Following came 
the Bank of Pennsylvania, which issued 
its notes—in effect, loans—to provide 
rations and equipment for Washington’s 
army at Valley Forge. These notes 
were secured by bills of exchange 
drawn against our envoys abroad, but 
it was never seriously intended that 
they should be presented for payment. 
The bank was a tremendous success in 
securing the money necessary to carry 
out its patriotic purposes, and was prac- 
tically the first bank of issue in this 
country. 





HAMILTON’S FUNDING POLICY 


With the actual establishment of the 
United States and the adoption of the 
Constitution, Alexander Hamilton came 
forward with a funding scheme by 
which the various debts owed to for- 
eign countries, to private creditors, and 
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to the several states were combined. In 
1791, on a specie basis, our total debt 
was $75,000,000. The paper dollar 
was practically valueless and the people 
were forced to give the Government 
adequate powers to raise money and to 
impose taxes. Between that date and 
1812, thirteen tariff bills were passed 
to raise money to meet public expendi- 
tures and pay off the national debt. 


WAR OF 1812 


For some time previous to the actual 
outbreak of the War of 1812, hostilities 
had been predicted. In a measure, this 
enabled Congress to prepare for it. 
And although the war did not begin 
until June of 1812, as early as March 
of that year a loan of $11,000,000, 
bearing six per cent. at par, to be paid 
off within twelve years from the begin- 
ning of 1813, was authorized. Of this, 
however, only $2,150,000 was issued, 
and all was redeemed by 1817. The 
next year a loan of $16,000,000 was au- 
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thorized. This loan was redeemable 
after January 1, 1826, it paid six per 
cent. interest, and sold at 88. The 
amount issued was $18,109,137, which 
was all paid off by 1821. 

At the end of the war the total loans 
negotiated by the Government aggre- 
gated $88,000,000. The nation’s public 
debt, as a result of this war, was in- 
creased to $127,334,933 in 1816. By 
1835, either by redemptions or ma- 
turity. it was all paid. 


MEXICAN WAR LOANS 


The Mexican War debt incurred by 
the United States, exceeded $43,000,000 
and was financed by loans in the form 
of Treasury notes and Government 
stock. The Treasury notes, under the 
act of 1846, totalled $7,687,800 and the 
stock $4,999,149. The latter paid six 
per cent. interest. By act of 1847, 
Treasury notes to the amount of $26,- 
122,100 were issued, bearing interest in 
the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, reimbursable one and two 
years after date, and convertible into 
United States stock at six per cent. 
They were redeemable after December 
31, 1867. Economic developments fol- 
lowing this war led to a period of ex- 
traordinary industrial prosperity which 
lasted for several years. A change in 
the fiscal policy of the Government, 
however, resulted in a panic in 1857 
and a Treasury deficit in 1858. The 
debt contracted in consequence of the 
Mexican War was redeemed in full 
by 1874. 


CIVIL WAR LOANS 


The situation had not improved to 
any great extent when Lincoln took 
office on March 4, 1861, and by mid- 
November of that year a panic was 
in full swing. The outbreak of the 
Civil War found the Treasury empty 
and the financial machinery of the Gov- 
ernment seriously disorganized. Public 
credit was low, the public mind was dis- 
turbed, and raising money was difficult. 
In 1862, the Legal Tender act was 
passed, authorizing an issue of $150,- 
000,000 of legal tender notes, and an 
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issue of bonds in the amount of $500,- f 
000,000 was authorized. 

This proved to be a most popular 
loan. The bonds were subject to re- 
demption after five years and were pay- 
able in twenty years. They bore inter- 
est at six per cent., payable semi-an- 
nually, and were issued in denomina- 
tions of $50, $100, $500 and $1,000. 
Through one agent, Jay Cooke, a genius 
at distribution, who employed 2,850 
sub-agents and advertised extensively, 
this loan was placed directly with the 
people at par in currency. Altogether 
the aggregate of this loan was $514,- 
771,600. Later in that year Congress 
authorized a second issue of treasury 
notes in the amount of $150,000,000 
at par, with interest at six per cent.; in 
January, 1863, a third issue of $100.- 
000,000 was authorized, which was in- 
creased in March to $150,000,000, at 
five per cent. interest. These issues 
were referred to as the “one and two- 
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vear issues of 1863.” 





DEFICIT IN 1863 


In December, 1863, Congress had to 
face a deficit of $277,000,000 and un- 
paid requisitions amounting to $47,000,- 
000. By the close of that year nearly 
$400,000,000 had been raised by bond 
sales. A further loan act, passed 
March 3, 1864, provided for an issue 
of $200,000,000 of five per cent. bonds 
known as “ten-fortys,” but of this to- 
tal only $73,337,000 was disposed of. 
Subsequently, on June 30, 1864, a great 
public loan of $200,000,000 was au- 
thorized. This was an issue of treas- 
ury notes, payable at any time not ex- , 
ceeding three years, and bearing inter- , 
est at seven and three-tenths per cent. 
Notes amounting to $248,601,680 were 
sold. The aggregate of Government 
loans during the Civil War footed up a 
total of $2,600,700,000; and on Sep- 
tember 1, 1865, the public debt closely 
approached $#3,000,000,000, less than 
one-half of which was funded. 

Civil War loans, with one exception. 
which sold at 89 3/10, were all placed 
at par in currency, subject to commis- 
sions ranging from an eighth to one per 

















cent. to distributing bankers. The av- 
erage interest nominally paid by the 
Government on its bonds during the war 
was slightly under six per cent. Owing 
to payment being made in currency, 
however, the rate was, in reality, much 
higher. With the conclusion of the war, 
the reduction of the public debt was 
undertaken, and it has continued with- 
out interruption to date. 

Heavy tax receipts for several years 
after the close of the war potentially 
enabled the Government to reduce its 
debt. Indeed, from 1866 to 1891, each 
year’s ordinary receipts exceeded dis- 
bursements, and enabled the Govern- 
ment to lighten its financial burdens. In 
1866, the decrease in the net debt was 
$120,395,408 ; in 1867, $127,884,952; in 
1868, $27,297,798; in 1869, $48,081,- 
540; in 1870, $101,601,917; in 1871, 
$84,175,888; in 1872, $97,213,538; and 
in 1873, $44,318,470. 

Through refunding operations—in 
addition to bonds and short-time obli- 
gations redeemed with surplus revenues 
—the Government paid off, up to 1879, 
$1,395,345,950 bonds bearing interest 
at from five to six per cent. In this 
year the credit of the Government was 
on a four per cent. basis, and a year 
later on a three and one-quarter per 
cent. basis against a maximum basis of 
fifteen and one-half per cent. in 1864. 

Between 1881 and 1887, the Govern- 
ment paid off, either with surplus rev- 
enues or by conversion, another $579,- 
560,050 bonds. In 1891, all bonds then 
redeemable were retired, and on July 1, 
1893, the public debt amounted to less 
than one-third of the maximum out- 
standing in 1865. In 1900, the Govern- 
ment converted $445,900,000 bonds out 
of an aggregate of $900,000,000 con- 
vertible under the refunding act passed 
by Congress in that year. And further 
conversions in 1903, 1905, and 1907 
brought the grand total up to $647,- 
250,150—a result which earned for the 
Government a net annual saving in in- 
terest account of $16,551,037. 

The United States is a debt-paying 
nation. We are always ready to con- 
tract a public debt when necessary, but 
are, if anything, more zealous in repay- 
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ing it. Hamilton’s admonition as to the 
fundamental necessity of maintaining a 
high standard for our national credit 
and an unsullied reputation for punctu- 
al performances of all public contracts 
has been the country’s text and gospel 
for a century and a quarter. Hence, 
America’s credit, despite occasional 
fluctuations, has steadily risen, and to- 
day our national debt sells on a lower 
income basis than that of any other na- 
tion in the world. 


A POPULAR LOAN 


Following the sinking of the Maine 
in Havana Harbor, in 898, Congress 
authorized an issue of $200,000,000 
three per cent. ten-twenty year bonds. 
Of this aggregate $198,792,660 were 
sold by the Government at par. So 
popular was his loan, it was oversub- 
scribed seven times. During the year 
1898, following the allotment to the 
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public, this issue sold at a premium, 
the price going to 10734, and, during 
the next year, to 11034. After the war 
ended, the Government, in accordance 
with its unvarying custom, began to pay 
off this debt; but, despite the Secretary 
of the Treasury's offer to buy these 
bonds, he succeeded in purchasing only 
about $20,000,000 bonds. 


PRESERVED AMERICA’S IDEALS 


America’s war loan experience, there- 
fore, is practically co-extensive with the 
life of the nation. The ready willing- 
ness of our citizens to subscribe for 
each recurring war loan issue has been 
our mainstay in preserving the ideals 
of the Founders of the Republic, in per- 
petuating the fundamental principles of 
American government. Without the 
financial support of the people in the 
several crises referred to, American his- 
tory as we know it to-day might have 
never been written. Patriotic and pub- 
lic-spirited assistance herein has been 
a chief factor in shaping our destiny. 
The burdens imposed have been cheer- 
fully assumed and readily discharged in 
the constant increase of wealth and tax- 
able resources. The lessons we have de- 
rived from our own internal experiences 
of the past may help to interpret the 
full significance of foreign war loans 
and to grasp the opportunities now 
opened through that larger field of ex- 
ternal investment. 


FOREIGN WAR LOANS 


While the present war in Europe has 
entailed a great sacrifice in men and 
money upon many countries, it has not 
been without economic benefit. The tre- 
mendous gain in our export trade in 
1916 over 1913 was largely the result 
of purchases stimulated by the war. In 
1914, our merchandise exports totalled 
$2,355,000,000. In the next year, the 
aggregate rose to $3,554,670,847, an 
amazing increase. And, in 1916, the 
$5,000,000,000 total was passed, when 
merchandise exports from the United 
States reached a value of not less than 
$5,480,900,931. Measured upon a per 
capita basis this aggregate represents 
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about $55 for 1916 as against $25 for 
1913; and is incontestable proof of a 
prosperity that, despite the regretable 
cause is, nevertheless, an unquestioned 
certainty. 


INCREASE IN FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


One result of this unprecedented for- 
eign market has been a marvelous in- 
crease in the financial strength of the 
United States. Through the influx of 
gold in payment for the commodities 
supplied by us, we now hold about 
thirty per cent. of the world’s total 
supply of gold, an increase over the 
stock held by us in 1914 of, approx- 
imately, thirty per cent. In the last 
two years the gold stock of the United 
States has been increased $950,000,000, 
through imports, expanding to $2,864,- 
841,650, as officially reported, on De- 
cember 31, 1916. This is almost double 
the amount held ten years ago. In ad- 
dition, American securities to the value 
of more than $2,000,000,000 have been 
bought back to us. 


BASIS FOR FOREIGN LOANS 


Our possession of this superabun- 
dance of gold throws upon us the obli- 
gation of employing it intelligently. And 
from an economic point of view, no bet- 
ter way can be devised for its use than 
as a basis for foreign loans and the 
extension of foreign trade. 

Nor should we overlook the fact that 
a vast accumulation of gold is in itself 
a thing of evil possibility; for, in ac- 
cordance with all economic traditions, 
such a situation invaziably leads to ab- 
normal credit expansion, inflated prices, 
and not infrequently to unsound specu- 
lation. The consequent disastrous re- 
action of such developments upon our 
business fabric as a whole would result 
in widespread depression and, perhaps, 
in commercial paralysis and industrial 
stagnation. 


LOANS MEAN INSURANCE 


By adopting, however, a policy of en- 
lightenment and by lending back to our 
customers a reasonable proportion of the 
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gold received from them, or by extend- 
ing to them reasonable credits, we shall 
be able to guarantee the permanence of 
our trade relations with them, while, at 
the same time, averting for ourselves 
the penalties of overspeculation and 
overexpansion. Thus, a lending policy 
on our part would not only prove to be 
a species of protective insurance but 
in effect would remove us from the 
debtor-nation class to which we have 
heretofore belonged and might raise us 
to the very pinnacle among creditor na- 
tions—a class whose commercial pros- 
perity is assured and whose foreign 
trade relations are most permanently 
established. 


FIXED INCOME FROM INTEREST 


The financial prestige enjoyed by 
Great Britain and France before the 
war sprang directly from the policy 
which induced these nations to finance 
weaker countries and promote the de- 
velopment of the latter, either by direct 


loans or by necessary credit extensions. 
By such a method of wise and far-see- 
ing reciprocity, Great Britain and 
France exacted tribute from almost ev- 
ery country in the world, enhanced the 
financial supremacy of London and 
Paris as international monetary centers, 
and gained for themselves a command- 
ing eminence in world trade. 
COMMERCE DEPENDS ON CREDIT 

The way is open to the United States 
in the present to do as much. And to 
some extent a beginning at least has 
been made. ._To be productive of the 
highest results, however much more re- 
mains to be done. 

To change America from a debtor-na- 
tion to a creditor-nation, even with the 
huge gold hoard and increased banking 
strength as a basis cannot be accom- 
plished over night. A nation is merely 
an aggregation of individuals speaking 
and acting as a whole. Its habits, emo- 
tions and feelings are merely those of 
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its individual units; so too are its re- 
sentments or dislikes. Before the trade 
of an individual can be secured one 
must obtain his goodwill; this is also 
true of nations. Although, in expanding 
our own commerce within the last two 
years, we have taken no unfair advan- 
tage of any other nation, we certainly 
have been enabled to progress largely 
because of the extremities and internal 
dislocations of numerous countries in- 
volved in the present war. Trade com- 
ing to us, under such circumstances, or 
gold, for that matter, is not so much 
a matter of choice as it is of necessity ; 
and has not back of it the goodwill of 
the people who favor us. Goodwill is 
the talisman which attracts and holds 
trade, and a factor in promoting good- 
will is foreign lending. 


“INEXHAUSTIBLE RESOURCES” 


The wealth and resources of Great 
Britain and France are so enormous that 
they preclude any serious thought of 
possible loss to this country through 
loans made by it to either country. Of 
Great Britain’s material wealth, Fred- 
erick the Great once said: “Among all 
the nations of Europe the English na- 
tion is the wealthiest. Its trade em- 
braces the globe. Its capital is incred- 
iblv large. Its resources are almost in- 
exhaustible.” That was more than a 
century ago, and the time which has 
since elapsed but reaffirms the truth of 
the great German’s tribute. 


BRITISH CHANCELLOR'S ASSERTION 


As recently as August of last year, 
the Right Honorable Reginald McKen- 
na, Chancellor of the British Exchequer, 
said: “If we were to end the war at 
the end of the current financial year, 
that is to say, on March 31, 1917, our 
present scale of taxation would provide 
not only for the whole of our peace ex- 
penditure and the interest on the whole 
national debt, but also for a sinking 
fund calculated to redeem that debt in 
less than forty vears, and there would 
still remain a surplus sufficient to allow 
me to abolish the excess-profits tax and 
to reduce other taxes considerably.” 
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BRITISH-FRENCH INCOME 


Cursory examination of the income ac- 
count of the British Isles shows an an- 
nual return of $12,000,000,000 with an 
aggregate of more than $10,000,000,000 
for France. Our loans to these coun- 
tries do not exceed $1,500,000,000 and 
at five per cent. would only require an 
annual interest return of $75,000,000, 
or only about one-third of one per cent. 
of the joint annual income of Great 
Britain and France. 

Again, although embroiled in a for- 
eign war, which one might well suppose 
would tax to the uttermost the energies 
of these nations and result in a loss of 
overseas trade, both Great Britain and 
France increased their exports to this 
country in 1916 over the figures for 
1915—Great Britain by $52,000,000, 
and France by $25,000,000. 


BRITISH-FRENCH WEALTH 


During the last century it has been 
computed that the wealth of Great Brit- 
ain has increased more than six times, 
and this is also true of the national 
wealth of France. According to a 1915 
report of the United States Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the 
wealth of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland totals $85,000,000.- 
000; while for France a corresponding 
valuation is placed at $50,000,000,000. 
Sir George Paish, the eminent English 
economist and writer, recently declared 
that since the beginning of the war the 
national income of Great Britain had 
risen $3,000,000,000, or from $12,000,- 
000,000 annually to $15,000,000,000, 
notwithstanding the fact that over 4,- 
000,000 men had joined the colors and 
left the ranks of industry. The annual 
savings of Great Britain are estimated 
at $1,875,000,000, and those of France 
at $1,250,000,000. 


WAR DEBT AND INCOME 


Despite the enormous expenditures of 
Great Britain and France since the be- 
ginning of the war—expenditures run- 
ning into thousands of millions of dol- 
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that, estimated on a per capita basis, 
the burden is relatively not greater than 
was that of the debt imposed by the 
Napoleonic wars which ended with Wa- 
terloo. For Great Britain the bond in- 
terest obligation then was about eleven 
per cent., with total government ex- 
penditures using up annually about 
twenty per cent. of national income. In 
the present, or immediate, future, the 
bond interest which Great Britain must 
pay is placed at seven per cent., and her 
aggregate annual outlay at fifteen per 
cent. of the total national income. For 
France, annual bond interest payments 
are now computed at eleven per cent. 
and governmental expenditures about 
nine per cent., or in all about twenty 
per cent. of the national income. Neither 
Great Britain nor France possessed re- 
sources in 1815 one-sixth of what thev 
own today, yet the debts imposed by 
the campaigns from 1791 to 1815 were 
borne successfully and were discharged 
in full. 





While the public debt of all the bel- 
ligerents has increased enormously, 
thereby increasing the annual interest 
charges which the future must provide, 
we have here in America a very close 
historical parallel. In 1860, the prin- 
cipal of the interest-bearing public debt 
in the United States was $64,842,000. 
In 1862, after two years of civil war, 
this had risen to $365,304,000, an in- 
crease of almost 600 per cent. And in 
1865 this debt had risen to the then 
staggering total of $2,674,815,856. Not- 
withstanding all that has been pub- 
lished with relation to the war debts of 
the European belligerents, there is noth- 
ing in any way comparable to this as- 
tounding ratio of increase in America’s 
public debt from 1862 to 1865. 


DEBT AND SECURITY PRICES 


During the Napoleonic wars Eng- 
public 


Jand’s debt was practically 
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trebled, standing after Waterloo at 
about $4,500,000,000. Today, it has 
again trebled. In a single year of war 
with Prussia, 1870, France found her 
public debt enlarged seventy per cent. 
The movement of the respective securi- 
ties of Great Britain, the United States, 
and France, during the Napoleonic 
wars, the Civil War and the Franco- 
Prussian campaigns are worthy of men- 
tion. British consols, selling at 90 
before the Napoleonic wars, dropped 
to 4714 at the outbreak of hostilities; 
went to 84 in 1817, two years after 
Waterloo; and sold as high as 97 in 
1824. In America our U. S. Fives, at 
par in 1861, dropped to 83 on the ex- 
change, but went to 125 in 1869. French 
Five per cent. loan, offered to raise the 
billion-dollar indemnity to Prussia in 
1871, sold at first as low as 7914 and 
80°. In 1874, these securities rose to 
10014, and to 12514 in 1881, barely ten 
years after their issuance. 


EARLIER WAR OUTLAYS 


All told, the Napoleonic wars, which 
lasted from 1793 to 1815, cost approx- 
imately $6,300,000,000. The Mexican 
war cost us about $81,000,000. Our 
Civil War resulted in an aggregate ex- 
penditure exceeding $8,000,000,000, 
from 1861 to 1864. The Franco-Prus- 
sian War, the next to follow, consumed 
not less than $3,000,000,000. The 
second South African War, 1900 to 
1902, cost in round figures $1,300,000,- 
000; the Russian-Japanese engagement 
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consumed not less than $3,000,000,000; 
and our comparatively trifling hostili- 
ties with Spain, 1898, added $165,000,- 
000 to this country’s public expense. 


ENTERPRISE UNCHECKED 


Despite the relative closeness of the 
Spanish-American, South-African and 
Russo-Japanese wars, involving an ag- 
gregate approximate expenditure of 
$4,465,000,000, the fact is significant 
that between 1898 and 1905—the pe- 
riod embracing all three wars—over all 
the world arose a practically concur- 
rent demand for capital for new enter- 
prises, which was fully satisfied. There 
was little, if any, disturbance to in- 
dustrial operations and, save in the 
respective war theatres, no noticeable 
diminution in the world’s production. 
The march of progress continued with 
scarcely noticeable interruption, appar- 
ently unchecked and unifluenced by the 
wars in question. 


IMPROVED ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


Summing up the developments of the 
present war as far as they affect the 
financial position of the United States, 
we may assume that of a probable ag- 
gregate of $4,000,000,000 owed by us to 
European investors, we have redeemed 
over $2,000,000,000. We have saved 
thereby not less than $100,000,000 a 
year, which we paid formerly to Eu- 
rope in dividends and interest. More- 
over, we have loaned to foreign coun- 
tries in the last two years, in round 
numbers, another $2,300,000,000, upon 
which we shall receive annually here- 
after another $115,000,000 in interest 
paid to us from outsiders. It makes 
but little difference to us whether these 
loans are renewed or continued, are 
paid off at maturity or are refunded. 
While they run, annual interest will 
reach us. If paid off, we shall have 
created for us a surprisingly large 
credit balance. If they are refunded 
by securities negotiable in New York 
or London, this country will be placed 
in a position to regulate with precision 
its economic relations with all the 
world’s markets—a power which Lon- 
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don exercised freely heretofore, and 
which enabled that center to dominate 
the world’s finances. 


AMERICA’S OPPORTUNITY 


During the Napoleonic Wars, Eng- 
lish capital steadily accumulated, and 
enabled that country to pay off the war 
debt and largely to finance the needs 
of other countries. This double obli- 
gation England met with characteristic 
vision; and it is quite conceivable that 
her liberality and wisdom at that date 
laid more than a foundation for her 
commanding influence in international 
trade. Her liberal policy in making 
loans enabled other countries to de- 
velop, and to produce the commodities 
England needed but did not possess, 
while concurrently yielding her a steady 
income. In this way, she built up a 
foreign business that became more and 
more profitable with the years, and 
which served the double purpose of sat- 
isfying her own wants and affording 
her a sound investment. The position 
of the United States today is not un- 
like that of England then. We have 
the capital and the credit; and if the 
policy of making wise foreign invest- 
ments, which England followed to her 
decided advantage, be adopted by the 
United States, a forward step will be 
taken in making our country a creditor 
nation and a power both in world fi- 


nance and international trade. 


EXTERNAL LOANS SAFE 


The element of risk involved in 
American loans to England, France, or 
Russia is scarcely worthy of considera- 
tion, because the support of their for- 
eign credit means the very existence 
of these nations. That must ever be 
their primary, their paramount obliga- 
tion. In the past it has never been 
questioned. In the future, it cannot be 
questioned. Upon this point, we may 
quote one of Great Britain’s highest au- 
thorities, when he recently explained 
the difference between an internal and 
external loan to a prominnt American 
financier. Said he: “An internal obli- 
gation of the government is a debt 
owed by the government to its own peo- 
ple; an external obligation of the gov- 
ernment is a debt of all of the people 
through the government to holders with- 
out the country.” Interpreted this 
means that the assets and good faith 
of all the people are pledged as se- 
curity for the bonds issued by a govern- 
ment of which they are the founders. 

Investment in government offerings 
of nations, with a long-sustained rec- 
ord for thrift, prosperity and honor, 
have behind them a guarantee that all 
financial experience approves and sanc- 
tions. The sacrifice and discipline of 
war have served to increase tlirift, cre- 
ate greater efficiency and develop new 
resources. The continuation of this ex- 
perience may confidently be expected. 
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ROM statements which have been 
published from time to time, both 
in the American and foreign press, 
there appears to be a misunderstanding 
of the attitude of the Federal Reserve 
Board with respect to investments in 
foreign loans in the United States. On 
more than one occasion the Board has 
endeavored to remove this misunder- 
standing. 


FOREIGN LOANS ENCOURAGED 


So far from objecting to the placing 
of foreign loans in the American mar- 
ket, it regards them as a very impor- 
tant, natural and proper means of set- 
tling the balances created in our favor 
by our large export trade. There are 
times when such loans should be en- 
couraged as an essential means of main- 
taining and protecting our foreign 
trade. 

The Board has already stated that 
its announcement of November 28, 
1916, did not deal with the finances or 
the credit of any particular country, but 
only with banking principles which it 
seemed desirable to emphasize under the 
conditions existing at that time. The 


objection then made by the Board was 
to the undue employment by our banks 
of their funds in the purchase of for- 
eign loans and not to the merits of for- 
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eign loans as investments. The Board 
was then, and is now, of the opinion that 
the liquid condition of our banks should 
not be impaired through undue or un- 
wise use of their resources for invest- 
ment operations. 

The position of the Board with re- 
spect to this principle has not changed. 
It still takes the view that foreign bor- 
rowings should appeal primarily to the 
investor and not involve the use of 
banking resources beyond the limits of 
sound practice. 


TO REMOVE MISCONCEPTION 


In view, however, of existing condi- 
tions, especially as they affect our for- 
eign trade, the Board deems is desirable 
and in the public interest to remove any 
misconception that may be left in the 
minds of those who read the statement 
issued on the 28th of November, 1916. 

Since that date the country’s gold re- 
serve has been further materially 
strengthened and supplies a broad basis 
for additional credit. The board con- 
siders that banks may perform a useful 
service in facilitating the distribution of 
investments, and in carrying out this 
process they may, with advantage, in- 
vest a reasonable amount of their re- 
sources in foreign securities. So long 
as this does not lead to an excessive 
tying up of funds and does not inter- 
fere with the liquid condition of the 
banks, there cannot be any objection 
to this course. 

The board did not, of course, under- 
take to give advice concerning any par- 
ticular loan. It desires, however, to 
make clear that it did not seek to create 
an unfavorable attitude on the part of 
the American investors toward desirable 
foreign securities, and to emphasize the 
point that American funds available for 
investment may, with advantage to the 
country’s foreign trade and the domcs- 
tic economic situation be employed in 
the purchase of such securities. 

Reserve 


*Statement issued by the Federal 


soard., March 9, 1917. 



















NNOUNCEMENT has been made 

of the establishment of the Polish 
State Credit Bank, which shortly will 
issue new paper currency in Polish 
marks of a value equivalent to German 
marks and guaranteed by the German 
Government. 

The step was taken after long delib- 
eration on the problem as to how the 
financial and credit situation in Poland 
could be improved with a view to stimu- 
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Polish Credit Bank 


lating the development of the economic 
life of that country. The bank, which 
will operate for the duration of the war, 
and until Poland is on a peace footing, 
will be opened as soon as the currency 
can be prepared. 

The operation of the bank will be ex- 
tended to the part of Poland occupied 
by Austria-Hungary as soon as an 
agreement with the dual monarchy to 
that effect is completed. 


ANUQUUNUOUOOOUOUOOOUAUOOOAUOOAUUEGAUAOOAUOAAAT PATA EAU 


The Union Trust Co. of New York 





NE is apt to think of the trust 

company, in the modern sense 

of the term, as being of com- 
paratively recent origin. Yet it is an 
interesting fact that one such institu- 
tion, the Union Trust Co. of New York, 
is now caring for property for the third 
and fourth generation of those who 
originally entrusted their property to it. 
It is also interesting to note that this 
company, organized and _ conducted 


from the start on the most substantial 
and conservative lines, and fully as- 
sured of a place of importance among 
New York’s big banking institutions, is 
not content with the comfortable se- 
curity of past attainment, but is con- 
stantly reaching out to widen _ its 
sphere of usefulness and service. 

The Union Trust Co. was organized 
and began business in 1864, and in the 
fifty-three years that have ensued it 
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A bit of Old Broadway, No. 71, corner of Rector Street, occupied for a quarter of a century by the 


Union Trust Co. 
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has made but one change in location. 
For a quarter of a century, from 1864 
to 1889, it occupied the ground floor of 
the old building then standing at the 
corner of Broadway (No. 71) and Rec- 
tor Street, opposite Trinity Church- 
yard, and in 1889 it moved to the bank- 
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The present Union Trust Co. building, 
occupied since 1889 


ing floor of its own building opposite, 
No. 80 Broadway, where it has been 
ever Recently, however, the 
growth of the business required more 
room, particularly for the trust depart- 
ment, and the corresponding floor of the 
adjoining Century building has been 


since. 
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leased and fitted up for the use of this 
department as general working quar- 
ters. 

This company has largely partici- 
pated in the great increase in banking 
resources in New York City which has 
come within the past two years, its to- 
tal assets having recently passed the 
hundred million mark for the first time 
in its history. On December 31, 1916, 
the resources stood at $100,076,773, as 
compared with $90,764,822 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1915, and $68,658,822 Decem- 
ber 24, 1914, representing a gain of 
over 11 per cent. over 1915 and of 
nearly 50 per cent. over 1914. 

On the former date, at the end of 
1916, the deposits stood at $90,807,031, 
the surplus at $5,971,565, with capital 
of $3,000,000. The surplus showed a 
gain in two years of over $1,300,000, 
in addition to the payment of dividends 
of 17 per cent, per annum. 

While no figures are made public as 
to the assets of the trust department, 
its. growth has been steady and consist- 
ent. In forty out of the fifty-three 
vears the company has been in business 
the aggregate of property held for per- 
sonal trusts has shown increases, and 
since 1900 this aggregate has more 
than tripled. 

Additional facilities have been sup- 
plied by adding to its uptown office at 
425 Fifth Avenue, corner of Thirty- 
eighth Street, another office called the 
Plaza branch, at 786 Fifth Avenue, cor- 
ner of Sixtieth Street. This was for- 
merly the Pleza Bank, which was taken 
over by the Union Trust Co. in 1911. 

This substantial and solid growth has 
come about through the agency of a 
strong board of trustees, representative 
of the best financial traditions of New 
York City, and an energetic and capable 


official board. The former consists 
of: W. Emlen Roosevelt, Augustus 


W. Kelley, Charles H. Tweed, William 
Woodward, John V. B. Thayer, Walter 
P. Bliss, Frederic deP. Foster, James 
Gore King, Edwin G. Merrill, M. Orme 
Wilson, V. Everit Macy, Wm. H. Nich- 
ols, Jr., Ernest Iselin, Richard Dela- 
field, Francis M. Weld, J. Y. G. 

















Walker, James Brown, Cornelius Van- 
derbilt. 

The latter consists of Edwin G. Mer- 
rill, president; John V. B. Thayer, 

Y. G. Walker, Henry M. Popham, 
vice-presidents; Carroll C. Rawlings, 
vice-president and trust officer; Henry 
M. Myrick, secretary; Benjamin A. 
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Morton, assistant trust officer; T. W. 
Hartshorne, D. Alton Rowe, assistant 
secretaries; W. McMaster Mills, vice- 
president; and Ernest H. Cook, assist- 
ant secretary, in charge of the Plaza 
Branch, and Charles W. Parsons, as- 
sistant secretary, in charge of the 
Fifth Avenue Branch. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets, folders and other advertis- 


ing matter issued by them. 


Subscribers can get on this list free of charge 





Watch for New Names and Other Changes 





F. R. Adams, Will Co. National Bank, Joliet, Ill. 

American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

D. Ansley, care Central Trust Co., San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Carl W. Art, manager publicity department, Union 
Trust & Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

A. F. Bader, publicity manager, City National 
Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

oO. W. ‘Bailey, cashier, First National Bank, Clarks- 
ville, Tenn. 

The Bankers Magazine, New York. 

H. C. Berger, Marathon County Bank, Wausau, Wis. 
E. oe Bickford, cashier, First National Bank, Napa, 


R. "A. Bradham, cashier, The Commercial & Savings 
Bank, Sumter, 8. O. 

D: R. Branham, 6252 Leland Way, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Jesse E. Brannen, eashier, First National Bank, 
Westwood, N. J. 

Bank of San Rafael, San Rafael, Cal. 

E. M. Baugher, president, The Home Building Asso- 
me Co., Newark, Ohio. 

Cc. W. Beerbower, National Exchange Bank, Roanoke, 
ve 


* 
H. ©. Bollman, assistant cashier, First National 
sank, Collinsville, 
‘ Brooks, cashier, The Guaranty Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Jacksonville, Fila. 
J. A. Buchanan, Guaranty Trust Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
F. B. Bunch, cashier, Merchants & Farmers Bank, 


Statesville, Cc. 

E. C, a vice- president, Penn. National Bank, 
Chester, 

Stephen L. Burwell, vice-president, First National 
Bank, Jackson, Miss. 


A. Bush, Jr., Ladd & Bush, bankers, Salem, Oregon. 
The Citizens Bank & Trust Co., Tampa, Fla. 
Citizens National Bank, Oconto, Wis. 
Commercial Bank, Midway, Kentucky. 
Allan Conrad, Box 385, Port Huron, Michigan. 
B. S. Cooban, 518 W. 624 Street, Chicago, Ill. 
H. Reed Copp, assistant advertising manager, Old 
olony Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 
thur 8. Cory, Chehalis National Bank, Chehalis, 


yas 


Das : Craig, Tradesmens National Bank, Philadel- 
M "C a. Crowson, cashier, Home Banking Co., 
ich Point, N. CO. 
. Critchell, publicity manager, Guaranty Trust 
New York. 


rene Rw —m Commercial National Bank, 
sigh, N. C. 





Bradley Currey, c/o Fourth & First National Bank, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
“.. a Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, Naugatuck, 


o OM Davenport, pub. mgr., Citizens Trust & 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 

T. R. Durham, assistant cashier, Chattanooga Sav- 
ings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn 

W. RK. Dysart, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Ripon, Wis. 

J. ©. Kherspracher, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Shelbyville, Ill. 

A. A. 'Ekirch, secretary, North Side Savings Bank, 
New York Cit ty. 

— emcees Secretary Guaranty Trust Co., New 


or 
The Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 
®. W. Finch, assistant cashier, Birmingham Trust 
& Savings 0o., Birmingham, Ala. 
First National Bank, Lead, 8. 
Gavere, asst. cash. of Scandinavian American 
Bank, Grand Forks, N. D. 
en, advertising manager, New Netherland 
‘Bank, New York 
J. W. Groves, advertising manager, Minnesota Loan 
& Trust Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
German American Bank, Springfield, Mo 
C. = Hamsher, First National Bank, Los Gatos, 


Victor F. Hann, manager publicity pines The 
Fifth Avenue Bank, New York City 

J. W. Hansen, cashier, Citizens State’ Bank, She- 
boygan, Wis. 

D. L. Hardee, publicity manager, Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. 

W. A. Harper, Lumberman’s National Bank, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

B. A. Hatton, cashier, First National Bank, Del 
Rio, Texas. 

<= R. Hill, Barnett National Bank, Jacksonville, 
a. 


Jessamine G, Hoagland, publicity manager, Nationa? 
City Bank, Chicago, 

N. M. Hokanson, State Bank of Chicago, Chicago, 
Tl. 


L. M. Howard, vice-president, Continental Bank 
& Trust Co., Shreveport, La. 

Charles D. Jarvis, c/o Savings Bank of Utica, New 
York. 

W. L. Jenkins, Farmers & Mechanics Trust Co., 

West Chester, Pa. 
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Theodore Jessup, Woodlawn Trust & Savings Bank, 
1204 KE. 63rd Street, Chicago, Ill. 

W. P. Jones, assistant cashier, First National Bank 
of Commerce, Hattiesburg, 8s. 

W. R. Kay, Jr., advertising manager, Sacramento 
Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

Cc. B. Keller, Jr., assistant goeem, 
National Bank, Stroudsburg, 

Grover Keyton, New Farley ‘National Bank, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

M. K. Knauft, cashier, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

A. T. Kahn, vice-president, 
Bank, Shreveport, 

EK. Lindhjem, 


Stroudsburg 


Merchants National Bank, 


Commercial National 


. assistant cashier, 
“American Nat. Bank, Minneapolis, 

L. W. Lovell, assistant cashier, The Lovell State 
Bank, Monticello, lowa. 

E. G. McWilliam, publicity ge Security Trust 
Savings Bank, Angeles, Cal. 

Ralph H. Mann, Park Trust Co. ne Worcester, Mass. 

Charles S, Marvel, The First-Second Savings & Trust 

Akron, Ohio. 


paentinestee 


3. Matthews, assistant cashier, 
Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 
H. B. Matthews, S, W. Straus & Co., Straus Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill, 
Publicity Department, St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
J. H. McDowell, 


Farmers & 


Louis Union Trust Co., 


c/o American Trust & Banking Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Frank Merrill, advertising manager, The North- 
western National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

A. J. Meyer, Union Trust Company, Rochester, 
E. R. Mulcock, Commercial National Bank, Syra- 
euse, N. Y. 

Northwestern Trust Co., R. P. Sherer, 
dent, St. Paul, Minn. 
W. W. Norton, Treas., 
Lakeville, Conn. 

Old State National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

J. A. Overton, cashier, The National Bank of Smith- 
ee Branch, Smithtown Branch. 
PF. Parish, Cashier Bluefield Bank, 
“W. Va. 

Tohn Poole, president, 
Washington, D. C. 

A. E. Potter, president, Broadway National Bank, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

W. W. Potts, treasurer, The Federal Title & Trust 
Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

John W. Pratt, Real Estate Officer, The Kennett 
Trust Co., Kennett Square, Pa. 

Wm. J. Ruff, eashier, Luzerne County National 
Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


vice-presi- 


Robbins Burrall Trust Co., 


Bluefield, 


Federal National Bank, 
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W. W. Russell, cashier, First National Bank, White 
River Junction, a 

George J. Schaller, cashier, Citizens National Bank, 
Storm Lake, ya. 

Almot Schlenker, assistant cashier, 
Bank, Brenham, Tex. 

Paul T. Schulze, assistant ute, 
La Crosse, La Crosse, 

George W. Shepherd, c/o Saterantional Trust Co., 
Boston. 

. BP. Simpson, Jr., assistant cashier, 
tional Bank, Toccoa, Ga. 

Sioux City Trust & Sav. Bank, Ben W. Frieden, 
cashier, Sioux City, lowa. 

T. K,. Smith, Jr., manager, Gimbel Brothers, Bank- 
ers, New or sity 

A. C. Smith, Vice President, 
Clinton, lowa. 

J. G. Spangler, cashier, 


First National 
State Bank of 


First Na- 


City National Bank, 
The Mesa City Bank, Mesa, 


riz. 
F. E. Stewart, secretary and treasurer, Commercial 
Savings Bank & Trust Co., Toledo, Ohio 
T. H. Stoner, cashier, The Peoples National Bank, 
Waynesboro, Pa. 
C. Stover, secretary-treasurer, 
*& Loan Assn.. South Bend, Ind. 
C. E. Taylor, Jr., president, Wilmington Savings & 
Trust Co., Wilmington, m © 
Union Trust Co. of D. C., Washington, D. © 
Miss M. I: Van Name, 515 Stephen Girard 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
F. H. Williams, assistant treasurer, Albany City 
Savings Institution, Albany, >» we 
John W. Wadden, Lake County Bank, Madison, 8. D. 
Wessels Van Blarcom, assistant cashier, Second Na- 
tional Bank, Paterson, . 
J. E. Williams, assistant cashier, 
Bank. Seranton. Pa. 

Cc. C. Wilson, c/o Continental & 
& Savings Bank, Chicago. IN. 
Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg 

Chambersburg, Pa. 
Paul E. Zimmerman, cashier, 
Savings Bank, Oak Park, Ill. 


Indiana Savings 


Bldg.. 


Third National 
Commercial Trust 
Trust Co., 


Oak Park Trust and 


NEW NAMES 


Kankakee County 
kakee, Til. 

Farmers’ and Mechanics’ 
phia. 

G. Cc. Muirhead, Vice-President, The 
Growers State Bank, Worland, Wyo. 


Trust & Savings Bank, Kan- 


National Bank, Philadel- 


Stock 





the country ? 


in the above exchange list. 





Are you availing yourself of this opportunity to 


exchange ideas with the progressive bank advertisers of 


If not, send us your name for free listing 
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Banking and Financial Notes 





SEABORG GOES WITH MERCANTILE 
OF AMERICAS 


BANK 


Joseph A. Seaborg, formerly with 
the Bankers Trust Co., and who for 
the past two years has been president 
of New York Chapter, American In- 


JOSEPH A. SEABORG 


Mercantile Bank of Americas, New York City 


stitute of Banking, has become asso- 
ciated with the Mercantile Bank of thi 
Americas. 

Mr. Seaborg was recently nominated 
by New York Chapter as a candidate 
for the Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking. Under his 
leadership the educational work of New 
York Chapter has attained its present 
high standard. The support of the 
bankers is largely due to the untiring 


efforts of Mr. Seaborg, and the excel- 
lent educational program which his ac 
ministration established. 

Mr. Seaborg is well known through- 
out the Institute and his many friends 
are glad to hear of this opportunity 
that has come to him. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY'S STATEMENT 


The last statement of the Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York was issued 
March 17, 1917. This statement as 
compared with the one issued February 
28, 1916, shows a gain in deposits of 
over $4,799,000 and in total resources 
a gain of over $8,450,000. At the 








Our firstT resident 


Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Capital . . . $400,000 
Surplus and Profits over 1,000,000 


The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 


Send Us Your Items 


“ON TO RICHMOND” 






































What The Liberty Stands For 


In its relations with correspondent banks, the Liberty 
National Bank has embraced every opportunity to make 
its service commensurate with the needs of its clients. 
As a result, the expansion of our business with out-of- 
town banks has paralleled the remarkable growth of 
our local business. With deposits of over $60,000,000, 
the Liberty now ranks as one of the larger banking 
institutions of New York City. 


We urge you to investigate our ability to meet your 














special requirements. 


LIBERTY 


NATIONAL BANK 
In the Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York 
































present time the bank has total re- 
sources of $580,021,359.17 and deposits 


of $470,194,816.46. The bank has a 
capital of $20,000,000 and a surplus 
fund of the same amount. 


FINANCIAL STATUS BOOK OF INSULAR 
POSSESSIONS AND CUBA 


Harvey Fisk and Sons, 62 Cedar 
Street, New York, have prepared for 
free distribution a book entitled “In- 
sular Possessions of the United States: 
Republic of Cuba.” The book gives 
brief historical and descriptive sketches 
of Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, and 
Porto Rico, and the Republic ef Cuba. 
It treats also of the currency, bonded 
debt, income and expenditure, and simi- 
lar topics. 


CHASE NATIONAL PLANS A SECURITY 
COMPANY 


The Chase National Bank of New 
York will soon form the Chase Se- 
curity Company along the general lines 
followed by the First National in or- 
ganizing the First Security Company 
and the National City Bank in the Na- 
tional City Company. Its purpose will 
be to supplement the work of the bank 
by performing functions and holding in- 
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vestments national 
bank. 

It was reported that application had 
been made to John Skelton Williams, 
Controller of the Currency, for permis- 
sion to form the new company, but it 
will be organized under the laws of 
New York State. It is expected that the 
security company will have the same 
capitalization as the bank, and that 
its shares will be offered at par to hold- 
ers of the bank stock. 


not permitted a 


HANOVER NATIONAL BANK STATEMENT 


At the close of business March 5, 
1917, the Hanover National Bank of 
New York showed total deposits of 
$199,645,550.81 and total assets of 
$222,431,372.82. The bank has a paid- 
in capital stock of $3,000,000 and a sur- 
plus fund of $14,000,000. 


NEW NATION’S EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK 


A new institution known as the Na- 
tion’s Exchange National Bank will 
soon be opened for business in New 
York. The bank will have a capitaliza- 
tion of $2,000,000 and will specialize in 
commercial business, special attention 
being paid to the financing of import 














in the textile trade. 






FRANCIS M. BACON, JR., Vice-Pres. 
ALBION K. CHAPMAN, Cashier 
JESSE M. SMITH, Asst. Cashier 





and export transactions. Active in the 
movement of forming the new bank is 
E. D. Fisher, who was formerly with 
the Brooklyn Trust Company and or- 
ganized the Flatbush Trust Company 
of Brooklyn. 


NEW BANKING INSTITUTION 


The John Nemeth State Bank, lo- 
cated at 395 Broadway, New York, 
was recently opened for business. The 
new bank has a capital and surplus of 
$125,000. The officers of the institu- 
tion are: John Nemeth, president; Karl 
Schenk, vice-president and _ cashier; 
John Nemeth, Jr., vice-president; J. S. 
Lederer, secreta*v, and Rudolph Stein, 
assistant cashier. 

CHANGE IN ‘ir4aTY NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


rancis T. Boyd, who was formerly 
connected with the Liberty National 
Bank’s new business department, has 





44,325,610 Yds. More 
Print Cloth Exported 


In 1916 over forty-four million yards more print cloth was 
exported from the United States than in the year previous. 
The value in dollars was nearly double that of 1915. To 
handle this new business the merchant must possess ade- 
quate and intelligent Banking facilities. 


Only those who know the advantages of a Banking Service 
adapted to their special needs can appreciate its value. 
The Officers of this bank are conversant with conditions 


Tell us of your special needs 


EDWIN 8. SCHENCK, President 


GITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Formerly Citizens Central National Bank of New York 

















GARRARD COMLY, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES MCALLISTER, Asst. Cashier 
WILLIAM M. HAINES, Asst. Cashier 


been chosen assistant to the president, 
Harvey D. Gibson. 
ARTICLE ON BANK PLANNING 

The March number of “The Hoggson 
Magazine” contains a very interesting 
article on scientific planning in the mod- 
ern commercial building, particularly 
the bank building. “The increasing 
value of floor space in the business sec- 
tions of our cities,’ says the article, 
“produces a demand for the better utili- 
zation of the space available.” 


ORGANIZE NEW TRUST COMPANY IN NEW 
YORK ” 


Announcement has been made of the 
organization of the Mercantile Trust 
and Deposit Company, New York, with 
a capital stock of $1,000,000 and a sur- 
plus of $500,000. The new institution 
expects to open its doors for business 
some time about May 1. The personnel 
of its directorate will be drawn from 
419 
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MMMM: 


Your Advertisement 
is Your Representative 


Your bank’s printed advertise- 
ment is its representative to the 
public. While your officers are 
reaching scores of prospective 
customers, your advertisement 
reaches thousands. 


Your officers must be high-class 
men, of forceful personality, 
neat in appearance, pleasant in 
conversation, and imbued with 
the spirit of yourinstitution. It 
is just as important that your 
advertisements be forceful, well- 
dressed, well phrased andimbued 
with the spirit of your bank. 


Are yout present advertise- 
ments «worthy representatives 
of your institution ? 


FE. B. Wilson, President 
EDWIN BIRD WILSON, Inc 
Financial Advertising 


Bankers Trust Building 
New York 
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the younger group of important bank- 
ers and leading men in other lines of 
business. 

The new company will be located at 
115 Broadway, having taken the offices 
on the ground floor over the Mezcantile 
Safe Deposit Chellis A. 
Austin, now vice-president of the Co- 
lumbia Trust Company, will resign from 


Company. 


that institution to become president of 
the new company. 

The following will serve as directors: 
Chellis, A. Austin, Elliott Averett, Ed- 
ward J. Barber, Henry S. Bowers, 
Frank N. B. Close, Delos W. Cooke, 
Coleman du Pont, C. G. Du Bois, Fred- 
erick F. Fitzpatrick, Harvey D. Gib- 
son, William Giblin, Thomas Hildt, Al- 
fred R. Horr, Herbert P. Howell, N. 
D. Jay, James W. Johnston, Bertram 
Lord, Elgood C. Lufkin, John McHugh, 
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Theodore F. Morseles, Albert G. Mil- 
bank, Samuel H. Miller, Sherburne 
Prescott, Jackson E. Reynolds 
Charles S. Sargent, Jr. 


and 


MERGER OF THE ASTOR AND 


TRUST COMPANIES 


BANKERS 


Approval has been given by the 
State Banking Department to a merger 
of the Bankers Trust Company and the 
Astor Trust Company of New York. 
The Astor Trust Company, which is 
about to move into new quarters at 
t2nd Street and Fifth Avenue, will 
hereafter be operated as the Astor 
Branch of the Bankers. 

It is understood that the plan of 
consolidation does not contemplate any 
immediate of the combined 
capital of the two trust companies. 
Bankers Trust Company stock to the 
amount of $1,250,000 will be issued in 
exchange for the $1,250,000 stock of 
the Astor Trust Company after a spe- 
cial dividend has been paid by the 
Bankers to its own stockholders to 
equalize the book values of the stocks 
of the two concerns. 


increase 


A committee has 
been approinted to appaise the assets 
of the two companies and to determine 
exactly what the difference is between 
the book values of the two stocks, and. 
hence, what the special dividend will be. 
It will probably be found to approxi- 
mate $20 a share, making a total dis- 
bursement to the stockholders of the 
Bankers of about $2,000,000. On Feb. 
28 the capital of the Bankers Trust 
Company was $10,000,000, its surplus 
$10,000,000, undivided 
profits were $6,731,613; on the 
date, the Astor Trust Company had 
capital $1,250,000, surplus $1,250,000. 
and undivided profits $602,471. Assum- 
ing that the special dividend to equal- 
ize the book values amounts to $2,000,- 
000, the Bankers Trust Company, af- 
ter the consolidation is effected, will 
have capital $11,250,000; surplus, 
$11,250,000; undivided profits $6,334. 
084; total, $27,834,084. 


was and _ its 


same 








PRESIDENT 
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The deposits of the combined insti- 
tutions will be considerably in excess 
of $300,000,000. The earnings of both 
companies for the past several years 
have shown a steady increase. The 
Bankers has been paying an annual 
dividend of twenty per cent. since 1913; 
the Astor paid an annual dividend of 
eight per cent. in 1913 and 1914 and 
sixteen per cent. in 1915 and 1916. Ever 
since the formation of the Astor Trust 
Company, it has had many directors in 
common with the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, and all directors of the Astor 
have been invited to become members 
of the board of the Bankers. 

The merger will give the Bankers 
Trust Company an uptown branch in a 
new and thoroughly modern building at 
the southeast corner of Fifth Avenue 
and 42d Street, opposite the New York 
Library and central to the uptown shop- 
ping and wholesale district. The bank- 
ing room, which was designed especially 
for the use of the Astor Trust Com- 
pany, and which will be ready 
occupancy about May 1, is to be one of 
the finest banking homes in New York. 


for 


UNION BANK OF CANADA ESTABLISHES 


NEW YORK AGENCY 


Permission has been granted by the 
State Banking Department for the 
establishment of an agency of the Union 
Bank of Canada’ at 49 Wall Street, 
New York. George Wilson has been 
appointed agent. 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
COMMERCE 


The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York in its statement of condition 
as of March 5 shows the following 
figures: 

RESOURCES 
and discounts......... — 419,346.10 
sonds, securities, ete 511,390.14 
Banking house 2 ,000,0:00,00 
Due from banks and bankers... 14.650,202.63 
Cash, exchanges and due from 

Federal Reserve Bank 
Customers’ liability under letters 

of credit, acceptances, etc.... 
Interest accrued 


Loans 


80,660,429.88 


29,669.876.96 
755,590.12 


$385,666,835.85 
LIABILITIES 

surplus and undivided 
$44.463,895.68 
310,300, 825.46 
155,000.00 
24,864. 515.95 
911, 767. 29 
4,961,835.45 


Capital, 
profits 

Deposits 

National bank notes outstanding 

Letters of credit and acceptances 

Unearned discount 

Other liabilities 


$385.666,835.83 


CHANGE IN BOSTON BANK 


Howard Norton has been elected an 
assistant secretary of the International 
Trust Company. Formerly Mr. Norton 
served the bank in the position of au- 
ditor for several years. 


CHANGES IN WORCESTER FIVE CENTS 
SAVINGS BANK 

At the quarterly meeting of the trus- 
tees of the Worcester Five Cents Sav- 
ings Bank, Worcester, Mass., held 
March 19, 1917, Frederick B. Wash- 
burn, the treasurer, formerly Savings 
Bank Commissioner of Massachusetts, 
was elected president to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of the former presi- 
dent, J. Stewart Brown. Myron F. 
Converse, assistant treasurer, was elect- 
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Kings County Trust Company 
City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $2,000,000 Undivided Profits $800,000 


OFFICERS 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, 
WILLIAM HARKNESS, 
D. W. McWILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., 


ACCOUNTS INVITED. 


Vice-Presidents 
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ed treasurer, and Harrison G. Taylor 
was elected assistant treasurer. 


CHANGE IN METACOMET NATIONAL BANK 


Frank H. Borden, assistant cashier 
of the Metacomet National Bank, Fall 
River, Massachusetts, was recently 
elected cashier of that institution. Mr. 
Borden is a native of Fall River and 
twenty-nine years ago entered the serv- 
ice of the bank at the time when his 
father was cashier. He started in as 
messenger and has risen through all 
the grades of collection clerk, book- 
keeper, receiving and paying teller and 
assistant cashier. Mr. Borden follows 
as cashier Charles B. Cook, who retired 
to take the position of assessor of taxes 
and carries with him the best wishes 
and congratulations of his wide circle 
of friends and acquaintances. 


FREIGHT SHORTAGE AFFECTS PITTSPURGH 


The People’s National Bank, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, reports that at 
one time in February industrial opera- 
tions in the Pittsburgh district were 
about twenty per cent. under the esti- 
mated average of one year ago. 

The largest shrinkage was in coal 
mining, which fell to about one-half 
the average of a year ago. Coke pro- 
duction declined thirty per cent., as com- 
pared with last year’s maximum, and 
pig iron output was at one time off 
twenty-four per cent. These three 
items, which furnish the bulk of the 
tonnage of the district, are interdepend- 
ent; when one is active all are active, 
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THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 

HOWARD D. JOOST, Assistant Secretary 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


and vice versa. The shrinkage in out- 
put last month was due largely to in- 
adequate transportation facilities, al- 
though shortage of labor in coal mining 
was a factor. 

Within the Pittsburgh territory out- 
bound shipments of finished material, as 
well as inbound shipments of raw ma- 
terial were affected by conditions in 
the east. The local situation was tem- 
porarily aggravated by zero weather 
which closed the Monongahela and up- 
per Ohio rivers to navigation, and seri- 
ously hampered railroad operations. A 
large coal tonnage is carried by boat 
direct from mine to industrial plants 
located on the rivers, and when this 
avenue was temporarily closed by ice 
and low water, some of the mills at- 
tempted to obtain fuel supplies by rail, 
regardless of cost, in order to avert a 
complete shutdown. As high as $7 a 
ton is said to have been paid for carlots 
of coal, and rail shipments were made 
from West Virginia to industrial con- 
sumers here who owned mines adjacent 
to mill and furnace which could not be 
operated because river navigation had 
been closed. Thus the local situation 
was greatly aggravated, both as regards 
rail transportation and the fuel market. 


AMERICA’S FINANCIAL PREPAREDNESS 


The First National Bank of Philadel- 
phia in its March business and financial 
letter devotes considerable space to the 
subject of patriotism. At the same time 
it discusses in a concise and clear man- 
ner the present financial situation. Ac- 
cording to the letter: 

















For information pertaining to Buffalo or its industries, 
also the collection of items drawn on 
this vicinity, write us. 


Citizens Commercial Trust Company 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Capital and Surplus, $2,500,000 














The twelve federal reserve banks 
have assembled about $800,000,000 of 
gold. The country’s 7,500 national 
banks on December 27 last reported 
$995,184,000 larger reserves than the 
law required. The banks generally have 
not only ample reserves, but liquid loans 
which can be easily utilized for redis- 
count at the Federal Reserve Banks. 
Bankers have had the war hazard clear- 
ly in mind in managing their affairs for 
many months past. The consequence is 
that large and small institutions every- 
where are in an exceptionally strong po- 
sition. This means that they are able 
to meet almost any situation which 
may arise in connection with this gov- 
ernment’s relation to the European war. 
The situation is full of interesting pos- 
sibilities which cannot be forecasted in 
advance of international developments. 
We are still serving as banker for the 
rest of the world and conducting ex- 
traordinary operations with foreign bor- 
These operations are likely te 
continue for some time to come, whether 
war results or not. 


rowers. 


UNION NATIONAL ANNOUNCES 
PROMOTIONS 


O. Stuart White, manager of the 
credit department of the Union Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia, has been elected assistant cashier. 

the same time Fredericks Fairland 

‘s been appointed an assistant cashier. 

*. White will continue to have charge 

he credit department and Mr. Fair- 
| will have charge of the office force 
ie bank, 


WALKER SCOTT ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT 
OF VIRGINIA TRUST COMPANY 


Walker Scott, since 1911 secretary 
of the Virginia Bankers Association, 
and since 1908 cashier of the Planters 
Bank of Farmville, Va., has been elect- 
ed vice-president of the Virginia Trust 
Company of Richmond, Va. Mr. Scott 
will assume his new duties on May 1. 

Mr. Scott first entered the banking 
field in 1898 as bookkeeper in the 
Planters Bank. In 1906 he was made 
an assistant cashier and in 1908 was 
elected cashier, which position he now 
resigns. 

The high regard with which Mr. 
Scott is held in Virginia banking circles 
is shown by the following editorial 
which appeared in the Richmond News- 
Leader, following the announcement of 
his election: 

Walker Scott, newly-elected vice- 
president of the Virginia Trust Com- 
pany, will be a most welcome accession 


foreign exchange 
Ke i(k 


to the international situation 


The unprecedented increase in our foreign trade— 
the untamilar spectacle ot our becoming a creditor 
nation—is causing business men and students to 
pay more attention to the study of foreign exchange. 
Whatisiu? How doesit operate? How isit affected 
by international transactions? { These questions 
and many others are answered in ‘‘The Elements 
of Foreign Exchange” by Franklin Escher. The 
intricacies and perplexities of foreign exchange are 
made clear in this little book, which, in a popular 
and readable style, tells you ra what you NEED 
and WANT to know about this important subject. 
Sent prepa! anywhere on receipt of check or money 
order for $1.00. 
Send for our catalogue of banking books. 


Bankers Publishing Company 
251 Broadway New York 
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THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


Resources 


$ 15,000,000.00 


If intelligent hand- 
ling of items and low 
rates appeal to you 
send us your Buffalo 
business 


THE 


PEOPLES 


OF 
BUFFALO 


Try our Service 


and you will be entirely 
satisfied 


A. D. BISSELL, President 
Cc. R. HUNTLEY, Vice-Pres. 
E. H. HUTCHINSON, Vice-Pres. 
E. J. NEWELL, Vice-Pres. 
HOWARD BISSELL, Cashier 
Cc. G. FEIL, Asst. Cashier 
A. J. ALLARD, Asst. Cashier 
G. H. BANGERT, Asst. Cashier 


to the ranks of the banking fraternity 
in Richmond. He is an unusual man, 
in ability and usefulness; and in his 
relation to the State Bankers Associa- 
tion he occupies a most unique position. 
How lone he has been secretary of that 
body we shall not say (for Mr. Scott 
is still of an age that does not come 
under suspicion), but we must admit he 
has had only two predecessors in office. 
In fact, he has given so much attention 
to the work of the association and has 
become so indispensable in its conduct 
that the State Bankers Association with- 
out Walker Scott would be like a paci- 
fists’ convention without Bryan. The 
excellent programs of the association, 
its genuine service to the bankers of 
the «state, its constructive labors for 
Virginia and its orderly publications 
are, in large measure, to be credited to 
Mr. Scott. We trust his coming to 
Richmond will not in anywise interfere 
with his continuance in office. 


RICHIIMOND BANK RETURNS 


Showing ar increase in every depart- 
ment of the bank statement, except 
loans and discounts, the reports of the 
Richmond banks in response to the call 
of the Comptroller of the Currency of 
March 5 was more satisfactory than 
the report of December 27, 1916, the 
previous call. Loans and discounts 
showed a decline from $82,969,293, to 
$80,505,863. At the same time the last 
call showed an increase of $13,380,905 
over the call of March 7, 1916. 

Between the last two calls the total 
assets of the banks increased from 
$107,191,176 to $107,300,659, and dur- 
ing the year the assets increased $22,- 
285,853. 

Between the last two calls the de- 
posits increased $1,188,645, and during 
the vear there was an increase of 421, 
856,151. The total deposits of all the 
banks of Richmond on the call of March 
5 was $82,131,239. 

From September 12, 1916, to the call 
of March 5 the deposits in the banks 
and trust companies of Richmond 
showed the following increases: 

American National Bank, from #8. 
691,987.11 to $11,157,956.82; First Na- 
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tional Bank, from $18,238,689.33 to 
$21,210,298.40; Planters National 
Bank, from $8,260,275.22 to $9,062,- 
531.41; Central National Bank, from 
$982,346.79 to $1,171,665.10; National 
State and City Bank, from $8,199,- 
973.76 to $9,946,673.25; Merchants 
National Bank, from $11,385,230.46 to 
$14,005,409.20; Broadway National 
Bank, from $442,251.10 to $605,606.27 ; 
Manchester National Bank, from 
$401,516.98 to $414,671.67; Broad 
Street Bank, from $1,770,294.17 to $1,- 
820,981.70; Bank of Commerce and 
Trusts, from $1,548,855.80 to $1,- 
614,503.05; Union Bank, from $1,200,- 
237.06 to $1,212.840.61; Richmond 
Bank and Trust Company, from $851,- 
759.15 to $821,707.33; Church Hill 
Bank, from $689,277.84 to $754,119.93 ; 
Richmond Trust and Savings Com- 
pany, from $1,170,629.15 to $1,194,- 
151.18; Savings Bank of Richmond, 
from $1,475,285.75 to $1,728,942.94; 
Mechanics and Merchants Bank, from 
$791,272.33 to $876,627.46; Virginia 
Trust Company, from $2,231,239.12 to 
* $2,836,936.04; Old Dominion Trust 
Company, from $1,481,469.14 to $1,- 
438,064.89, and West End Bank, from 
$233,047.81 to $237,079.33. 


RICHMOND BANK WELL PREPARED 


Officers and clerks of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Richmond have organ- 
ized into a military company and are 
daily drilling on the roof of the 
twenty-two storv bank building. It is 





A Clearing House 
Of Ideas And 


Information 


Modern constructive publicity 
methods for bank business build- 
ing center in Collins Service. 


Classified data upon all phases 
of this important subject is 
available upon request, as part 
that embraces 
publicity detail and 
brings to bear every known 


of a service 


every 
factor for increasing the busi- 


ness of the banker. 


COLLINS PUBLICITY SERVICE 
Philadelphia, 


Penna. 











the first organization of the kind to be 
established in this city. 

The following is a list of the men in 
the company: 

é.. A, 
strong, Avery, H. H. Augustine, C. 
M. Ball, Jr., G. H. Bates, S. E. Bates, Jr., N. E. 
Beall, R. F. Berkeley. H. W. Butler,, C. M. 
Bridges, G. C. Carrington, C. B. Carter, J. N. 
Christian, FEF. U. Conrad, Sam Crane, Crowe, 


Amrhein, J. M. Applegate, T. C. Arm- 
M. Bache, J. 








Officers and Clerks of the First National Bank of Richmond, Drilling on the Roof of the Twenty- 
two Story Bank Building, in Preparation for Service in the Event of War 
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METROPOLITAN TRUST CO. 


40 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
MAVERICK SQUARE, EAST BOSTON, MASS. 


Assets, $4,535,000 


OFFICERS 


CHANDLER M. WOOD, President 


WILLIAM H. STICKNEY, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


WALTER 8S. CRANE, Vice-President 
FRANK F. COOK, Sec. & Asst. Treas. 


HERBERT T. GREENWOOD, Asst. Sec. 
Solicits the Business of Individuals, Firms, Corporations and Trustees 


Correspondence relative to Boston and New England Business 


LT 


invited 
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EB. S. Curry, Marion Crump, R. L. Figg, Daniel 
Dinnegan, J. P. Fitzgerald, W. H. Gordon, John 
S. Haw, R. E. Hotze, Jr., W. C. Lord, D. W. 
Leary, F. G. Laine, B. V. LeCompte, Lohmam, 
E. C. Luck, R. I. Morton, L. G. Miller, E. C. 
Minor, J. H. Nowlan, J. M. Nowlan, A. K. Par- 
ker, R. D. Pitt, J. H. Pleasants, J. D. Pretlow, 
R. G. Pollard, Simpson, Edward Sheehy, F. W. 
Skinner, L. E. Smith, Thomas Swan, A. C. 
Thomas, Harry Thompson, 8S. McG. Turner, J. 
RE. Tyler, Jr., C. S Trevvett, W. W. Walthall, 
J. — Wharton, B. J. Woodward, O. S. Wood- 
ward. 


BANK CLEARINGS IN RICHMOND 


Clearings of the Richmond banks for 
the week ending March 17 amounted to 
$21,527,375, and for the corresponding 
week last vear $14,646,167, an increase 
of $6,881,208, or more than a million 
a day increase. 

For the month up to and including 
March 17 the clearings amounted to 
$53,583,294, and for the corresponding 
dates last vear, $37,192,639, an increase 
of $16,390,655. 

The banking business of Richmond 


Practical Investing 


This book is indispensable for the man 
or woman who has money to invest, 
who wants to invest wisely and to the 
best possible advantage as to safety 
and profit. Describes stocks and bonds 
as they are—as the man who goes into the 
market to invest money will tind them. 
Not a theoretical discussion—but a practi 
cal treatise which will save dollars for its 
readers. {Are YOU going to 
throw away your savings in 
ill-considered investment or 
are you going tolearn how to 
invest Wisely and profitably? 
Send for our catalogue of 
books on banking. 


Bankers Publishing Company 
251 Broadway, New York 


“Practical 
Investing” 
xy 
FRANKLIN 
EsCHER 
Price $1.60, 
delivered 











was never more satisfactory and it re- 
flects the excellent business conditions 
that obtain in the Fifth Reserve Dis- 
trict. 


CHANGE IN NEWPORT NEWS BANK 


At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Citizens and Marine Bank 
of Newport News, Va., W. B. Vest was 
elected president to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of the president, 
George B. West. The position of cash- 
ier was not filled and the duties of this 
office were divided between the presi- 
dent and the assistant cashier, R. W. 
Reed. 

NEW TEXAS BANK 

The Guardian Trust Company is now 
being organized in Houston, Texas, 
with a capital of $200,000 and a sur- 
plus of $50,000. The new organization 
will have as its president James A. Ba- 
ker, president of the South Texas Com- 
mercial National Bank of Houston, and 
senior member of the law firm of Baker, 
Botts, Parker & Garwood. Other offi- 
cers will be: E. B. Parker, first vice- 
president ; C. M. Malone, vice-president 
and manager; Guy M. Bryan, viee- 
president; H. S. Fox, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent; R. Neilson, secretary and treas- 
urer and Baker, Botts, Parker & Gar- 
wood, general attorneys. 


THE BUSINESS SITUATION IN DETROIT 


Detroit’s business suffered only a 
slight shock, according to “The De- 
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NORTHAMPTON INSTITUTION FOR SAVINGS, NORTHAMPTON 
A MODERN BANK BUILDING RECENTLY COMPLETED FROM PLANS BY 
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troit Review,” as a result of the in- 
ternational developments during the 
early part of February. 

No positive ill effect resulted and the 
feeling of uncertainty that naturally 
followed the severance of relations with 
Germany was only temporary. The 
month closed with all branches of busi- 
ness at a normal level and a generally 
healthy condition prevailing. Almost 
without exception it was said that war 
would tend to stimulate the industry 
and that the status of labor would not 
be adversely affected. Confidence was 
expressed that the demand for motor 
vehicles would increase and that the nu- 
merous automobile plants would also be 
looked to for munitions production on 
a tremendous scale. 

Bankers adopted a very liberal atti- 
tude. A slight tendency toward short- 
ening commitments along some lines 
was noticeable. There was no appar- 
ent desire on the part of the banks to 
restrict operations or to take an arbi~ 
trary position. This also indicated that 


the condition had been materially dis- 


counted. The general attitude was in 
sharp contrast to that of the early stage 
of the war and reflected a condition of 
stability and certainty in banking. 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURING DISTRICT 
BANK TO ELECT NEW OFFICERS 


Wm. N. Jarnagin has been elected 
president of the Central Manufacturing 
District Bank of Chicago, succeeding 
M. A. Traylor, president of the Live 
Stock Exchange National Bank, who 
has been acting as president of the Dis- 
trict Bank since the resignation of 
President Payne. 

Mr. Jarnagin comes from the Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago where he 
has served as assistant cashier for the 
past seven years. Mr. Jarnagin was 
born and reared in Tennessee, and has 
been identified with the banking busi- 
ness for many years. He began his 
banking work with the National City 
Bank of New York, serving in all of 
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Bank, Commercial, and Foreign 
Exchange Audits and Systems 


42 BROADWAY 


the important departments of that in- 
stitution, and traveling in various parts 
of the country on bank business. In 
this work he gained a thorough knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals of banking. 

When the Monroe National Bank of 
Chicago was organized, Mr. Vanderlip, 
president of the National City Bank of 
New York, then being interested in the 
Monroe Bank, sent Mr. Jarnagin to 
Chicago and he was made assistant 
cashier. Later he resigned this position 
to accept similar work with the Hamil- 
ton National Bank. When this latter 
bank absorbed by the National 
City Bank of Chicago, Mr. Jarnagin 
came to the National City Bank as 
assistant cashier, which position he has 
held since that time. 

Mr. Jarnagin resides at the Illinois 
Athletic Club; is also a member of the 


was 


Press Club of Chicago; the Chicago 
Yacht Club, the Bankers’ Club of Chi- 
cago, and the New York Southern So- 
a splendid 


ciety. Mr. Jarnagin has 


record, not only as a_ conservative 
banker, but particularly as a success- 
ful new business getter. It is expected 
that his work along this line supple- 
menting that of Mr. Gorby and Mr. 
Webb, will result in materially in- 
creased business for the bank. 

John W. Gorby, formerly cashier of 
the District Bank, has been elected as 
one of the vice-presidents of the insti- 
tution. Since his connection with the 
bank, his work has been productive of 
very large increase in deposits, and he 
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expresses his ambition to be that the 
District Bank may soon reach the five 
million mark. 


WILLIAM N. JARNAGIN 


President Central Manufacturing District Bank, 
Chicago, II. 


Frank L. Webb, formerly assistant 
cashier of the District Bank, has been 
promoted to the position of cashier in 























DEVELOPING 
MAN-POWER 


IN 


BANKING 


Some ‘men, like machines, are replacable at cost, or less. Others 
are indispensable as the power which propels the modern super- 
dreadnought. 


Modern banking needs these power men, men who can solve in- 
telligently the intricate banking problems of today, who can create 
and develop new business, and who are capable of forming sound 
banking judgments. And there is a way of developing executive 
bankers, for the complex problems of present-day banking. 


The New La Salle Course in Banking and Finance 


offers for the first time, practical and fundamental training in bank- 
ing—not merely for clerical work, but for the real brain work of 
modern banking. It makes a concrete appeal to bank officers, 
directors, cashiers, and bank employees, who have a spirit for the 
better things in banking. 


A Few of the Noted Authorities in Banking and Finance Who 
Have Made this Course Possible 


Eimer H. Youngman, Editor, The Bankers Maga- O. Howard Wolfe, Cashier, Philadelphia National 
zine, New York City Bank, Philadelphia. 3 

H. Parker Willis, Ph. D., Secretary, Federal Reserve Walter D. Moody, Managing Director, Chicago 
Boa: ad. Washington. Plan Commission 

George E. Roberts, National City Bank, New York R. S. White, Collection Manager, American Steel 
City. and Wire Company. 

Arthur B Hall, A. B., Real Estate Expert, Cc. M. Cartwright, Managing Editor, Western 
Chicago. : ; ; Underwriter, Chicago 

Louis Guenther, Editor, Financial World, New Warren F. Hickernell, A. B., Former Editor Brook- 
York City. : mire Economic Ser vice. 

Frederick Vierling, Trust Officer, Mississippi Irving R. Allen, Sales and Advertising Counselor, 
Vailey Trust Company, St. Louis. Chicago. 

Edwart M. Skinner, General Manager, Wilson 
Brothers, Chicago. 

William Bethke, M.A., Director, Department of Business 
Administration, La Salle Extension University 

Samuel D. Hirschl, S. B., J. D., Member Illinois Bar, 
Chicago. 

Frederick Thulin, LL. B., Formerly of the Union Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago 


60-Page Book “ Banking and 
Finance ” FREE upon Request 


This publication will be mailed free and post- 
paid to any vank officer or individual inter- 
ested. It contains useful information on 
modern banking questions and shows clearlv 
what this course can do for the individual 
or fora bank. You owe it to yourself and 
your business to know about this work. 
Write for your copy today. 
Address 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


‘‘ The World’s Greatest Extension University ”’ 


Dept. 4312-D Chicago, Illinois 
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recognition of his active and conscien- 
tious work while with the bank. 


NEW SYSTEM TO AID EMPLOYEES 


Plans for coéperative buying to aid 
employees were recently completed by 
the First National Bank of Chicago. 
As to the exact comprehensiveness of 
the system, it cannot now be stated, 
although it is certain that it will aid 
materially in making the bank man’s 
dollar come nearer to doing the work 
that one hundred cents did before the 
war. The plan has official sanction be- 
hind it and is another instance of the 
fact that the interest which the bank 
takes in its employees is real and per- 
sonal. 


CHICAGO BUSINESS SITUATION 


During the past month there was a 
slight falling off in retail merchandis- 
ing volumes, a catching up of manu- 
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facturers, and a delay in the movement 
of wheat as reported by the National 
Bank of the Republic in its monthly 
review of business conditions. Whole- 
sale and retail buyers are showing much 
less disposition to overstock than for- 
merly. Generally speaking, present 
stocks of goods carried by retail mer- 
chants are far from excessive, as the 
actual scarcity of many classes of 
goods, slow and incomplete deliveries on 
the part of manufacturers and whole- 
salers, and the delays incident to the 
railroad freight situation have tended to 
correct what might otherwise have re- 
sulted in a dangerous overstocking of 
goods at their current high scale of 
values. 

With few exceptions, manufacturers 
have begun to catch up with orders and 
the comparative lull in new buying dur- 
ing the past month was a not unwel- 
come development. In a few industries, 
notably steel manufacturing and ship- 
building, orders are keeping far in ad- 





The National Stock Yards National Bank 


AND 


The National Cattle Loan Company 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILLS. 


Are the largest cattle financing institution in the Eighth Federal 
Reserve District 


WIRT WRIGHT, President 


0. J. SULLIVAN, Vice-Pres. & Cashier 





vance of output. What was at first 
only a question of the car supply and 
the restriction of exports by reason of 
the submarine peril, was later aggra- 
vated by railroad embargoes, with the 
result that the grain rapidly accumu- 
lated at shipping points. The difficulty 
of getting grain to seaboard for export 
has caused no little annoyance and ex- 
pense. Not being able to ship the 
wheat already bought it is not surpris- 
ing that exporters have been temporar- 
ily out of the market. 


FORT DEARBORN NATIONAL INCREASES 
CAPITAL 


Recently the capital stock of the 
Fort Dearborn National Bank of Chi- 
cago was increased by vote of the stock- 
holders from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000. 
The privilege is given to the sharehold- 
ers of subscribing to the new stock at 
$150 per share. 

THE NATIONAL CITY BANK DISCUSSES 

HIGH COST OF LIVING 


Among other things the high cost of 
living is discussed thoroughly in the 
March financial letter of the National 
City Bank, Chicago, Ill. The high cost 
of living, the bank contends, has come 
to be a serious matter. Up to this 
time it has been effective only npon a 
certain class of the population, but a 
point has been reached where each suc- 
cessive advance in food prices is likely 

provoke resentment among the 
A good deal of foolish tali 
been indulged in concerning the reai 


1asses, 


cause for these advances. It can be 
explained naturally by the extraordi- 
nary reduction in the world’s wheat 
crop as disclosed by the official figures 
given out by the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture at Rome, which re- 
ported a twenty-five per cent. decrease 
for all countries. The hope is that the 


The % COLLECTION 
BANK °‘CHICAGO 


Frederick H. Rawson, President 
Frederick L. Wilk, V. Pres. 
Harry A. Wheeler, V. Pres. 
Charles R. Holden, V. Pres. 
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Frank P. Schreiber, Cashier 
Charles P. Kenning, Asst. Cash. 
John S. Gleason, Asst. Cash. 
Edward A. Hoeft, Asst. Cash. 
H. Lindsay Wheeler, Asst. Cash. 
Albert Seckel, Asst. Cash. 
The department of Banks and Bankers, in- 
cluding Collection Service, is in charge of C. 
. Hazlewood, Vice-President, and H. Lindsay 
Wheeler and Albert Seckel, Asst. Cashiers. 


The UNION TRUST COMPANY is an old, conservative 
bank, doing a strictly commercial business, 











Surplus, $2,500,000 


FRANK O. HICKS . Vice-President 
JACKSON JOHNSON .. Vice-President 
EPHRON CATLIN. Vice-President 


next crop will not be as deficient, for 
reserve supplies are so low as to sug- 
gest genuine suffering if further dis- 
aster should be encountered in the grain 
area. More efficient methods of distri- 
bution may relieve the retail situation 
in some cities if the recommendations 
of the public commissions that have 
been studying the problem are acted 
upon favorably. The freight conges- 





Accurate News of Pacitic Northwest 


Have You Business or Investment Interests 
in Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, 
Alaska or british Columbia ? 

The authoritative commercial and _ financial 

publication of this section is BUSINESS 

CHRONICLE OF THE PACIFIC NORTH- 

WEST issued every Saturday Morning. It 

tells what you nerd to know of banking, invest- 

ments, lumber, fish, apples, agricultural pro- 
ducts, mining, foreign trade, railway and ma 
rine transpertation, commercial and business 
affairs generally, and analyzes current progress 
and development. You may rely upon what 
you see in ita columns. 

Send for freesample copy. There isno paper 
like it anywhere. 


BUSINESS CHRONICLE 
EDWIN SELVIN, Editor 
Alaska Building SEATTLE. U.S. A. 
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tion has had a good deal to do with the 
recent advance in the price of those 
foodstuffs which enter into every day 
consumption. There is unquestioned 
basis for the assertion that the house- 
hold dollar will purchase to-day much 
less of foodstuffs than at any time 
within the last generation. These com- 
plications are also directly related to 
the world war and the devastation 
which it has caused, but living expenses 
are now at such an exorbitant level 
as to indicate that it may take several 
bountiful harvests to get them back to 
the basis prevailing before the war be- 
gan. 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY PENSIONS 
EMPLOYEES 


The Fidelity Trust Company has an 
nounced a system of pensions which is 
one of the most liberal in this part 
of the country. It is the work of H. 
C. Flower, president of the company, 
and was approved recently by the board 
of directors. 
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service in St. Louis and the Southwest. 
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service may retire under 


Men in the 
pension at sixty, and must retire at 
sixty-five; women may at fifty, and 


must at fifty-five. From the time of 
voluntary or enforced retirement, an 
employee will be pensioned throughout 
the rest of life. 

The amount of pension is determined 
as follows: Two per cent. of the av- 
erage salary for three years immediate- 
ly preceding retirement is multiplied 
by the number of years of service in 
the company, the maximum to be not 
more than fifty per cent. of the annual 
salary. The pension will be paid even 
if the employee engages in work after 
retirement, provided the position as- 
sumed is not such as to reflect upon the 
name of the bank or is not otherwise 
undesirable in the judgment of the 
board of directors. 


SAYS COUNTRY IS HAVING GREAT SAVING 
ERA 


M. E. Holderness, president of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Association and 
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manager of the savings department of 
the Third National Bank, addressed St. 
Louis Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking at Carnegie Library 
last month on the subject of “Saving.” 
He showed that there are fourteen 
nations ranging from two to five hun- 
dred per cent. ahead of the United 
States in the number of saving de- 
posits per thousand of population, but 
said it is a fact that the United States’ 
greatest era of savings has been during 
the past two years and that the lesson 
of thrift being taught now, as never 
before, will rapidly advance this coun- 
try among the savers of the world. 


“PETROLEUM AND FINANCE 


R. S. Hawes, vice-president of the 
Third National Bank, addressed the 
Western Jobbers’ Association at the 
Planters’ Hotel March 22, on the sub- 
ject of “Petroleum and Finance.” 

He traced the history of oil from 
Plutarch’s time down to the present day, 
told of the domestic, civil and military 
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eras of oil, and enlarged upon petroleum 
in its various forms as a great modern 
commercial factor. His address was 
interspersed with interesting stories of 
oil industries, speculations, and refer- 
ences to the life history of a number of 
oil pioneers, as well as men whose 
names have more recently been promi- 
nently connected with the oil industry. 

In connection with the present world 
conditions, his statement that the mer- 
chant marine alone, if operated on an 
oil basis, would use 600 million barrels 
of oil annually, and the world navy an 
additional seventy-five million barrels, 
was very interesting. The requirement 
of a total of 675 million barrels of fuel 
oil for marine activities alone is a stu- 
pendous thought, particularly when the 
present tendency is decidedly toward 
that end. 

The course of Mr. Hawes’ remarks 
showed that bankers have been closely 
allied with the development of oil in- 
dustries ever since their incipiency. He 
said that loans on oil productions have 
found their place among conservative 
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bankers and are regarded as excellent 
risks. According to his statement, the 
Federal Reserve Board has recognized 
loans of this character by offering to 
accept oil in tanks on the same collat- 
eral basis as loans secured by wheat, 
cotton and corn. 

Mr. Hawes told the oil men that their 
industry had a right to demand pe- 
cuniary assistance from the bankers of 
America, and he said it was up to the 
bankers to set aside their conservatism 
and exercise great energy in the devel- 
opment of this industry. He stated 
that St. Louis had awakened to the 
opportunities offered in the develop- 
ment of the oil fields which lie adjacent, 
and that the oil industry will not very 
much longer be compelled to go East 
for financial assistance, because St. 
Louis is destined to be one of the great 
oil financial centers of America. 

Mr. Hawes coupled up business, the 
love of home and the love of country 
together, and made a stirring appeal to 
patriotism which was in harmony with 
his address. 
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ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 
REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 














CHANGE IN MERCANTILE TRUST 


R. K. Kaufman has been elected a 
director and vice-president of the Mer- 
eantile Trust Company of St. Louis. 
Mr. Kaufman was formerly connected 
with this institution for some time but 
resigned to go East. 


PASSES BILL TO PREVENT CHECK FRAUDS 


The General Assembly of the State 
of Missouri has passed a bill to pre- 
vent the drawing, delivering or utter- 
ing of a check, draft or order with in- 
tent to defraud and defining a punish- 
ment therefor. This act is now before 
the governor for his signature and will 
undoubtedly become a law. 

R. S. Hawes of the Third National 
Bank of St. Louis and his brother, 
Harry Hawes of the General Assembly, 
who championed the bill on the floor, 
have been factors in this constructive 
legislation. 








1917 Convention 
American Bankers Association 
Sept., 24th-29th. 


Firat class accommodations wil be at a 
premium. Make your reservation how 


HOTEL ST. CHARLES 


12 stories of solid comfort (fire proof) directly 
on the beach. Noted for cuisine and service. 
Booklet, 

Newlin Haines Co. 











AKRON BANK LOSES CASHIER 


L. D. Brown, cashier of the First- 
Second National Bank, Akron, Ohio, 
has tendered his resignation to become 
treasurer of the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany. Mr. Brown was born at Hor- 





LORENZO D. BROWN 


Former Cashier of the First-Second,National 
Bank, Akron, Ohio 
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Case tractors must be right. 


The very foundation of 


our continued success depends on good tractors. 


The Case name has always 
stood for quality—and is ac- 
cepted the world over as the 
standard by which others are 
judged. Each tractor we put 
on the market must add to 
the Case name. 


Case tractors are made in 
the Case shops by Case work- 
men. ‘They are simple, effi- 
cient, economical and noted 
for their constant responsive 


power. Under the severest 
test and inall tractor demon- 
strations Case tractors com- 
mand theattention ofthinking 
farmers. 


You should know Case 
tractors, also Case threshers, 
silo fillers, balers, road rollers, 
rock crushers, graders, drags, 
automobiles, etc. In giving 
advice, you should know 
the best. 


Write today for our free catalog. 


J. 1. CASE THRESHING MACHINE CO., Inc. 


505Erie St., Racine, Wis. 


Founded 1842 


Learn to Know the Tractor 
That Leads — and Why 


Case tractors today stand at the top of their field. 
Year after year they set a pace in quality performance 
that other manufacturers try in vain to equal. 
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nellsville, N. Y., on December 28, 1874, 
and moved to Akron when a small boy. 
At the age of sixteen he started to work 
for the bank and was promoted through 
all the different departments, attaining 
the position of cashier. Acting in this 
capacity he held a valuable knowledge 
of banking in all its phases. In his 
management of the institution Mr. 
Brown was most successful and had the 
pleasure of watching it grow from a 
small bank to an institution having 
about $14,000,000 in deposits. His loss 
is keenly felt and, as yet, there has been 
no selection of his successor. At the 
time that he tendered his resignation a 
tribute was presented to him written 
by Jane B. Bowman, one of the em- 
ployees of the bank, which we reprint 
as follows: 


TO MR. L. D. BROWN 
A Tribute 


Some five and twenty years ago 
You came to work for us 

In just your usual quiet way 
No swaggering or fuss 


You did the work you had to do 
And looked around for more 

Not just content to know your job 
But what the job stood for. 


Your rise was rapid, though to you 
It probably seemed but slow 

And through the years, you seemed to have 
One end and aim—to know— 


The thousand questions which come up 
In any sort of work 

Those unrelated business facts 
Which most men try to shirk 


That first hand knowledge of details 
Someone is sure to need 

You had at tongue’s end. All your work 
Seemed measured to the creed 


IT must know not alone my own 
But other fellows, too, 

This bank must have no sort of work 
I have not tried to do. 


Success means many different things 
To many different men 

It came to you, unrecognized, 
The very moment when 


A fruitless search through records made 
In vaults, upstairs and down 

Someone must tell the boss, who said, 
“Why don’t you go ask Brown?” 
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And through it all, you’ve had the gift 
Of really making friends, 

Not just the business friendship, which 
The business over, ends 


But every man who knows you well 
Has liking and respect 

He knows it matters not to you, 
Position—standing—sect— 


You have a friendly word and smile, 
A helpful hand, perhaps, 

If some man in his business deals 
Has grown a little lax, 


For all our customers, and they 
Will miss your kindly face 

While we—It is not possible 
That we can fill your place. 





Your management of our affairs, 
Conservative and yet 

Progressive in its highest sense, 
Each problem seen and met 


With judgment, quiet, sound and keen, 
An outlook, fair and just, 

Has measured our success and when 
We check our growth, we must 


Attribute to your help the praise 
And credit that is due 

A generous share of our success, 
We owe direct to you. 


We feel we can not let you go 
And you will always find 

Your place with us intact if you 
Should ever change your mind. 


Perhaps some day, in years to come 
The banking game will call 

And once again you'll care to try 
Your fortune with us all. 


PHOENIX BANK CELEBRATES ITS TWENTY- 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


Last month the Phoenix National 
Bank, Phoenix, Arizona, celebrated its 


twenty-fifth anniversary, having been 
founded at a time when the Salt River 
Valley was only a land of promise and 
when Arizona was little more than an 
arid prairie. James A. Fleming, whe 
was born in Indiana County, Pennsyl- 
vania, and having amassed a small for- 
tune took residence in Phoenix, was the 
founder and first president of the bank. 
On March 12, 1892, he and several 
other men started the Phoenix National 
Bank, which was capitalized at $100,- 
000. The stockholders of the Phoenix 
National Bank are owners of the 
Phoenix Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, which commenced business in 
1911 with a capitalization of $100,000. 
At the close of business March 5, 1917, 
the Savings Bank and Trust Company 
had deposits of $1,276,679.71 and to- 
tal assets of $1,479,333.46, while the 
Phoenix National Bank had deposits of 
$3,325,857, and total assets of $3,827,- 
337.15. The consolidated statement of 
the National Bank and the Savings and 
Trust Company shows deposits of $4,- 
602,536.71 and total resources of $5,- 
306,670.61 H. J. McClung is president 
of both institutions and M. C. 
McDougall, T. E. Pollock and H. D. 


Marshall are the vice-presidents of both. 


CHANGE IN LEWISTOWN BANK 


The directors of the Bank of Fergus 
County, Lewistown, Montana, have an- 
nounced the following changes in the 
official staff of the bank: J. E. 
Woodard, formerly cashier, is elected 
president and P. J. Osweiler is elected 
cashier. 
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) 1916 SAN FRANCISCO CLEARING HOUSE 
‘ RECORDS 


New high records in each instance 
were established by the San Francisco 
¢learing house for 1916 in the figures 
given out by the American National 


Bank in its last financial letter. The 
statement is as follows: 

Daily average clearings....... $11,599,541 
Largest clearings one day.... 20,209,940 
Largest clearings one week.... 96,940,807 
Largest clearings one month... 360,537,957 
Total clearings for year...... 3,479,862,482 

ANNUAL REPORT NATIONAL TRUST 


COMPANY, LTD. 


In an attractive pamphlet the Na- 
tional Trust Company, Limited, with 
head offices in Toronto, Canada, has 
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given the general statement for the year 
1916, the report of the board of direc- 
tors, and the proceedings of the nine- 
teenth annual general meeting. At the 
present time the assets are $69,197,- 
054.61, which is an increase of prac- 
tically $10,000,000 for the elapsed 
twelve months. The capital stock and 
reserve fund is $1,500,000 each and de- 
posits are $7,371,097.57. 


BANK OF OTTAWA REPORT 


The Bank of Ottawa has issued its 
forty-second annual report, which 
shows total assets of $56,909,088.56. 
This compares favorably with the re- 
port issued in 1915 which shows $55,- 
329,826.12. The deposits in 1915 were 
$41,869,627.66, while in 1916 they 
were $42,864,123.47. The bank was 
established in 1847 and has an author- 
ized capital of $5,000,000, of which 
$4,000,000 is paid in. 
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“I haven’t done a day’s work in two 
years.” 
“You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self.” 
“Oh, no; I’m night watch in a bank.” 
—Gargoyle. 


Banks—Is young Featherly a respon- 
sible sort of person? 

Brokes—Yes, he’s responsible for 
most of the mistakes in our department. 
—Awgwan. 


























ROBERT MORRIS JAY COOKE 


Three Philadelphians who Rendered Distinguished Financial Services to America 


PHILADELPHIA 


The World’s Greatest Workshop 





ORRECTLY to appraise the forces that dominate and deter- 
mine the growth of cities is no easy task. Communities often 
trace their prosperity to its source and apportion a due share of 

it to geographical situation, proximity to raw materials of manufac- 
ture, harbor facilities, and the like. Important as all these and other 
factors undoubtedly are, has not their value been often overesti- 
mated? Great cities grow up with no harbors, with few raw mate- 
rials in their neighborhood, and seemingly lacking most of the 
elements to which unusual development is commonly attributed. On 
the other hand, one may readily call to mind cities possessed of 
every conceivable natural advantage, and yet wofully lagging in 
the race of progress. 

From this, may it not be safely concluded that natural advan- 
tages must be supplemented by something else, of equal or greater 
weight in the scale, if a city is to take its place well to the front in 
industry, commerce, banking and the still greater purpose of all 
civic organizations—“the care and culture of men?” 

In the conduct of individual enterprise, it is the human element 
that counts, and what is a city but a vast aggregation of individual 
undertakings? 

In endeavoring to form some estimate of the factors that have 
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Independence Hall 


made the City of Philadelphia one of the great—if not actually the 
greatest—industrial municipal centers of the world, one must con- 
cede at the outset that location has done much—that a vast water- 
course connecting with the sea offers rare facilities for sea-borne 
commerce; that convenient access to populous markets renders the 
distribution of manufactures easy; that many of the elements enter- 
ing into the making of products of various kinds are near at hand—- 
in short, that all the natural factors exist in superabundance. 

But to all these there is added something else—the character 
and spirit of the people. 

Upon this great industrial eommunity has been indelibly im- 
pressed the character of great men. 

First, what inspiring memories are here inciting to love of coun- 
try! The American, distracted by sectional pride, by antagonisms 
of old-world races and nationalities, finds here the very birthplace 
of the Republic, and takes fresh devotion to its institutions from the 
stirring deeds and lofty patriotism of the men of Seventy-six. Liv- 
ing amid such surroundings, the people of the city are first of all 
intensely patriotic. ‘They believe in America first. They believe 
in it last. They believe in it always. These are not to them mere 
idle phrases begotten of the emotions of the times. They are senti- 
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The Commercial Museum 


ments and feelings ingrained into their very lives, existent from ear- 
liest childhood and always present. 

And the very origin of the city recalls a glorious epoch in human 
history—the struggle for freedom of conscience, of which William 
Penn, the illustrious founder of Philadelphia, was a vigorous and 
effective champion. His convictions on this matter were not lightly 
held. Early in life he began associating with those of the Quaker 
faith—a course from which his father sought to dissuade him “both 
by words and blows.” He was turned out of his home, and later in 
an attempt to enamor him of the attractions of the world was sent 
to France; but soon after his return to England, he renewed his re- 
ligious associations, and was thrust into prison; but he did not flinch. 
His letters at that time, addressed to the Earl of Orrery and Lord 
Arlington, are strong and dignified pleas for religious liberty. 
When the territory which later was called Pennsylvania was granted 
him by King Charles Second, and when in the course of time he 
came to frame a system of government for the colony, he incor- 
porated into the Constitution the principle for which he had so long 
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Widener Building, Home of the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 


contended and for which he had sacrificed and suffered much. His 
letter to the Indians, written from London in 1681, breathes justice 
and good will. Later he made treaties with the tribes, and kept 
them. 

But there is another phase of Penn’s character which has left its 
stamp upon this community. A letter written to his wife and chil- 
dren on his embarking for America contained this sage counsel: 

“Cast up thy income, and see what it daily amounts to, by which 
thou mayst be sure to have it in thy sight and power to keep within 
compass.” 
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That advice has become ingrafted into the character of the people 
of Philadelphia today, and one of their first principles is to live 
within their income. 

Penn was more than a religious reformer—he was a statesman 
of great practical sense: His views on education, to be found in his 
‘Reflections and Maxims” and “Fruits of Solitude”—a book which 
may be read with profit and interest todgy—express the last 
word of modernity on the subject of education, although he wrote in 
1693. 

“How many millions of people,” he said, “come into and go out 
of the world ignorant of themselves and of the world they have lived 
in. 

“Children had rather be making of tools and instruments of play; 
shaping, drawing, framing, building, etc., than getting some rules 
of propriety of speech by heart. 

“We are in pain to make them scholars, but not men; to talk 
rather than to know.” 

“Poor Richard’s Almanac,” the author of which was another 
distinguished Philadelphian, is today the bible of thrift. But 
Franklin also gave to the world the best definition of the principle 
of co-operation when he said, on a notable occasion, “We must all 
hang together or we shall hang separately.” 





Broad Street Station, Pennsylvania Railroad’ 
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Building of the United Gas Improvement Co. 


Coming down to a later day, there was a banker whose career 
has enriched the city where he so long lived. Stephen Girard was 
one of the best examples this country has produced of what ability 
and unflagging industry may do. 'To his biographer, when asked 
for material for a story of his life, he said: 

“My deeds must be my life; my actions must speak for me.” 

Read his will, bestowing in perpetuity vast benefits upon the 
City of Philadelphia, and see how magnificently it bears out this 
siatement. 

Penn, Franklin and Girard typify great and splendid ideals that 
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still live in the character and deeds of the men and women of this 


mighty industrial city. 


Thrift, co-operation, industry—these have 


combined to produce the Philadelphia of today. 


HILADELPHIA is preéminently 
P a city of homes. The many 

thousands of workers who are 
making this the world’s foremost indus- 
trial city do not live in ‘“‘apartments” 
or in unsightly houses huddled together 
in insanitary localities, but in homes 
pleasantly situated and which the work- 
ers themselves own to a greater extent 
than in any other city of equal size, 
and it is of no small importance that 


ERNEST T. TRIGG 
President Chamber of Commerce, Philadelphia 


this is so, for the workman who owns 
the house he lives in is not only a bet- 
ter citizen but a better worker than if 
he were a mere tenant. Here again is 
the evidence of the eharacter of thrift, 
alluded to in the notable examples giv- 


HON. THOMAS B. SMITH 
Mayor of Philadelphia 


en above, and which has been so po- 
tent a factor in making Philadelphia a 
great modern industrial metropolis. 
Along countless miles of streets and 
avenues stretch these stately homes, 
the now somewhat old-fashioned red 
brick houses, with their white marble 
doorways and steps, wearing an air of 
sedateness, of respectability and com- 
fort. These old residences still persist 
quite near the heart of the city’s busi- 
ness district. To destroy them would 
be an act of sacrilege unworthy the 
spirit of Philadelphia. But it is in its 
beautiful suburbs that the finest homes 
of the present day are to be found. 
And perhaps no city in the country— 
not even Boston—can show so many 





ALBA B. JOHNSON 


President Baldwin Locomotive Works, Vice-Presi- HOWARD B. FRENCH 


dent and Chairman Executive Committee President Samuel H. French & Co.; Former Presi- 


Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce dent Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 


SAMUEL REA Cc. H. K. CURTIS 
President Pennsylvania Railroad Co. President Curtis Publishing Co. 
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™ On the Site Now Occupied by the Penn National Bank Once Stood the Dwelling in which Thomas Jefferson 
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splendid suburban sections as are to be 
found in and around Philadelphia. And 
it is in these fine homes that the best 
spirit of the city abides. Here are illus- 
trated the taste and culture of as fine 
a community as may be found anywhere 
in this country. 


HISTORICAL 


Philadelphia is a Scriptural name, 
composed of two Greek names which 
signify, as usually interpreted, “Broth- 
erly Love.” St. John, as we are in- 
formed in the Revelations, was in- 
structed to indite a consolatory epistle 
to “the church in Philadelphia,” a city 
of Asia Minor about seventy-two miles 
from Smyrna. 


Philadelphia was founded in 1682- 
83 by William Penn with a colony of 
English Friends or Quakers, who came 
to America to settle a province or tract 
of land granted to him by Charles II 
in payment of a debt due by the gov- 
ernment to his father. Thus the found- 
ing of Philadelphia was brought about 
largely by reason of a credit transac- 
tion. 

Penn promulgated a series of laws in 
which the “Liberty of Conscience’ was 
the first in order and importance. 

The influences that determined Penn 
in his choice of a spot are said to have 
been “the approach of the two rivers; 
the short distance above the mouth of 
the Schuylkill River; the depth of the 
Delaware; the heavily timbered land; 
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Philadelphia National Bank 


the existence of a stratum of brick 
clay on the spot, and immense quarries 
of building stone in the vicinity.” 

In drafting the plan of his American 
city, Penn is supposed to have had in 
view the celebrated city of Babylon, 
which he certainly imitated in the regu- 
larity of the streets, and which he 
seemed desirous to emulate in size, for 
he gave orders to his commissioners to 
lay out a town that would have cov- 
ered an area of 8,000 acres. 


The events in the early history of the 
town, prior to the Revolution, are not 
very striking. In 1687 a printing 
press, the second in America, was set 
up. In 1689 Penn established a public 
High School with a charter. In 1742 
Franklin projected an -Academy and 
Free School, which became presently a 
College, and finally the University of 
Pennsylvania. In 1765 the merchants 
of Philadelphia in consequence of va- 


rious restrictive and ill-advised acts, 
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particularly the Stamp Act, passed by 
the Parliament of Great Britain, 


pledged their word of honor not to or- 
der nor sell on commission any goods 


LEVI L. RUE 
President Philadelphia National Bank 


from Great Britain, except certain ar- 
ticles, more particularly those neces- 
sary for carrying on manufactures, 
“unless the stamp act be repealed.” In 
1774 the first Congress in America as- 
sembled in Carpenters’ Hall, to take 
into consideration the state of our re- 
lations with the mother country. In 
this city was adopted the Declaration 
of Independence, which was read from 
a stand in the State House yard, by 
Captain John Hopkins, July 4, 1776. 
From September, 1777, to June, 1778, 
in consequence of the disastrous battles 
of Brandywine and Germantown, the 
British Army had possession of the city. 
The Convention that framed the pres- 
ent Constitution of the United States 
met in Philadelphia, May, 1787. 


MAGAZINE 
THE CITY'S ATMOSPHERE 


Is there anything here distinctive— 
any traits by which the city is pe- 
culiarly characterized? We have all 
heard of the old red brick mansions 
with marble steps which the maids are 
forever scrubbing, and of Philadel- 
phian’s proverbial slowness. But is 
there not something more real than 
these—more thoroughly characteristic? 
It may not be easy to answer this ques- 
tion. Compared with New York, Phila- 
delphia is less foreign, but this com- 
parison would not hold good if extended 
to several smaller cities. One is re- 
minded of Boston—or would be were 
not the streets so broad and straight. 
Both cities have notably beautiful sub- 


West End Trust Company 
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Girard Trust Company 


urbs—those of Philadelphia perhaps 
unequalled anywhere in this country— 
and both have great pride in their his- 
tory and reverence for memorials of the 


past. You find commemorative tablets 
everywhere, and are made to realize 
that this is indeed the birthplace of 
America. 

And is Philadelphia slow and sleepy? 
That is a question which courtesy 
would forbid one to ask had not this 
alleged characteristic of the city become 
proverbial. One very clever answer to 
it appears in that delightful and beau- 
tiful book, “Our Philadelphia,” by E. 
Robins Pennell and Joseph Pennell, 
and this follows: 

“T have never been to any town any- 
where, and I have been to many in my 
time, that has more decided character 
than Philadelphia, or to any where this 
character is more difficult to understand 
if the clue is not got from the past. 
For instance, people talk about Phila- 
delphia as if its one talent was for 
sleep, while the truth is, taking the 


sum of its achievements, no other Amer- 
ican town has done so much hard work, 
no other has accomplished so much for 
the country. Impressed as we are by 
the fact, it would be impossible to ac- 
count for the reputation if it were not 
known that the people who made Phila- 
delphia presented the same puzzling 
contradiction in their own lives—the 
only people who ever understood how to 
be in the world and not of it. 

“The usual alternative to not being 
of the world is to be in a cloister or to 
live like a hermit, to accept a rule in 
common or to renounce social inter- 
course. But the Friends did not have 
to shut themselves up to conquer 
worldliness, they did not have to 
renounce the world’s work and its re- 
wards. For ‘affluence of the world’s 
goods, Isaac Norris, writing from 
Philadelphia, could felicitate Jonathan 
Dickinson, ‘knowing both thyself and 
dear wife have hearts and souls fit to 
use them.’ That was better than shirk- 
ing temptation in a monk’s cell or a 
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J. R. McALLISTER 
President Franklin National Bank 


philosopher’s tub. If George Fox wore 
a leather suit, it was because he found 
it convenient, but William Penn, for 
whom it would have been highly incon- 
venient, had no scruple in dressing like 
other men of his position and wearing 
the blue ribbon of office. Nor because 
religion was freed for all unessential 
ornament, was the house stripped of 
comfort and luxury. I write about 
Friends with hesitation. I have been 
married to one now for many years and 
can realize the better therefore that 
none save Friends can write of them- 
selves with authority. But I hope I am 
right in thinking, as I always have 
thought since I read Thomas Elwood’s 
Memoirs, that their attitude is excel- 
lently explained in his account of his 
first visit to the Penningtons ‘after they 
were become Quakers’ when, though he 
was astonished at the new gravity of 
their look and behavior, he found Guli 
Springett amusing herself in the gar- 
den and the dinner ‘handsome.’ For 


the world’s goods never being the end 
they were to the World’s People, 
Friends were as undisturbed by their 
possession as by their absence and, as a 
consequence, could meet and accept life, 
whether its gifts were wealth and power 
or poverty and obscurity, with the 
serenity few other men have found out- 
side the cloister. Moreover, they could 
speak the truth, calling a spade a spade, 
or their enemy the scabbed sheep, or 
smooth silly man, or vile fellow, or in- 
human monster, or villain infecting the 
air with a hellish stench, he no doubt 
was, and never for a moment lose their 
tempers. This serenity—this ‘still 
strength’—is as the poles apart from 
the phlegmatic, constitutional slowness 
of the Dutch in New York or, on the 
other hand, from the tranquillity Henry 
James. traces in progressive descent 
from taste, tradition, and history, even 
from the philosopher’s calm of achieved 
indifference, and Friends, having car- 
ried it to perfection in their own con- 


E. P. PASSMORE 
Vice-President Franklin National Bank 
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Fourth Street National Bank 


duct, left it as a legacy to their town. 

“The usual American town, when it 
hustles, lets nobody overlook the fact 
that it is hustling. But Philadelphia 
has done its work as calmly as the 
Friends have done theirs, never boast- 
ing of its prosperity, never shouting its 
success and riches from the house-top, 
and its dignified serenity has been mis- 
taken for sleep. Whistler used to say 
that if the General does not tell the 
world he has won the battle, the world 
will never hear of it. The trouble with 
Philadelphia is that it has kept its tri- 
umph to itself. But we have ‘got so 


far from the Old Friends that no harm 
can be done if Philadelphians begin to 
interpret their town’s serenity to a 
world capable of confusing it with 
drowsiness. If America is ready to for- 
get, if for long Philadelphians were as 
ready, it is high time we should remem- 
ber ourselves and remind America, of 
the services Philadelphia has rendered 
to the country, and its good taste in 
rendering them with so little fuss that 
all the country has done in return is to 
laugh at Philadelphia as a back num- 
ber.” 

That Philadelphia is thoroughly alive 
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and active may be learned from a study 
of the statistics of its progress in 
manufacturing, commerce and banking 
as presented in the following pages. It 
will be found that in several lines of 


E. F. SHANBACKER 
President Fourth Street National Bank 


industry this city has taken a very 
prominent place, and in heavy manu- 
factures it stands perhaps first. It has 
one of the greatest mercantile establish- 
ments in this country. It is the centre 
—the head office—of one of the world’s 
best railway systems. It has furnished 
financial aid to the United States in 
three critical situations. It now rivals 
if it does not surpass the Clyde in ship- 
building. It gave the country the first 
of its great world’s fairs, and is plan- 
ning another. These achievements 
hardly spell slowness in a business 
serse. And yet there is here a certain 
leisurely air—a disposition at least to 
take time for anything worth taking 
time for; a lack of the fidgeting which 


ATS. 


the business men of certain cities put 
on as a mask to hide their lack of real 
occupation or an evidence of their in- 
ability to transact business without get- 
ting fussy. 

Street traffic is well handled. On 
the busy downtown thoroughfares the 
vehicles—even the street-cars—move in 
one direction only, so that eyes in the 
back of your head are not needed. 

In other days the government of 
Philadelphia was much _ criticized. 
Valid grounds for such criticism are not 
apparent to-day. The city is orderly, 
its streets clean, well lighted, and the 
people seemingly prosperous and 
happy. 

You can not fail here to feel among 


R. J. CLARK 


Vice-President and Cashier Fourth Street National 
Bank 


the crowds on the streets that this is 
a city of friendliness, of neighborly 
kindness, and that it is, in reality, a 
“City of Brotherly Love.” 
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In art, literature and education 
Philadelphia ranks with the leading 
cities of the world. It has furnished 
illustrious names that will long sur- 
vive. Its institutions of learning are of 
more than local fame, while in philan- 
thropic endeavors a noble example has 
been set. 

But the city does not rest the hope of 
the future solely upon the illustrious 
record of the past. That record has 
been great indeed, but it is confidently 
believed that in the days to come the 
honorable achievements of the past will 
be fully equalled if not surpassed. 
Philadelphia was the nation’s birthplace 
and the scene of much of that great po- 
litical struggle which was vital to the 
existence of the new republic. It gave 
strong local support to the men instru- 
mental in establishing the government 
upon solid foundations. By its devo- 
tion to high ideals of home and civic 
life, and by industry and skill in manu- 


facturing and the display of enterprise 
in commerce it is to-day doing its full 
share in advancing the prosperity and 
greatness of the Union. 


HISTORIC SHRINES 


Possibly those who have written 
about Philadelphia as a rule have put 
too much stress upon these places, as 
if they constituted its principal attrac- 
tion for the visitor. They are indeed 
a pleasing and prominent feature of 
those attractions, always to be seen with 
interest and contemplated with rever- 
ence, but nevertheless now only an in- 
cident of the great centre of industry, 
of commerce, wealth, art, literature and 
fashion. No one making his first visit 
to Philadelphia will fail to see these 
places. The birthplace of a nation 
(Independence Hall), Carpenters’ 
Hall, where the Continental Congress 
met, the spot where the immortal Dec- 
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laration was penned (now the site of a 
modern bank building), the place where 
the first American flag was made (the 
Betsy Ross cottage), and the graves of 


FRANCIS B. REEVES 


Chairman Board of Directors Girard National 
Bank 


Franklin and Morris, in Christ Church- 
yard. These are but some of the well- 
known points of historic interest. No 
American can be insensible to their 
meaning, and every one who visits 
Philadelphia must feel a sense of deep 
gratitude to the city for the care be- 
stowed upon these memorials which so 
intimately link the place with the early 
and stirring days of the country’s his- 
tory. No city of America is richer in 
historic memories and nowhere are they 
more deeply treasured than here. 
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PRESENT AND FUTURE OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


THE 


It implies no lack of regard for the 
importance and worth of these memo- 
ries to say that Philadelphia is not liv- 
ing on them. The facts about to be 
given show an activity and achievement 
in the present, affording the grounds 
for sure prophecy as to the city’s still 
greater future. The banks, the mercan- 
tile establishments, the factories, the 
transportation interests and the educa- 
tional institutions all have that future 
in view and are building for it upon the 
sure foundations of the present. Some 


JOSEPH WAYNE, Jr. 
President Girard National Bank 


review is herewith given both of this 
record of achievement and preparation, 
beginning with the subject of banking 
as the common centre around which all 
the city’s activities revolve. 
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Philadelphia—The Cradle. of Liberty and 
of Banking 


HILADELPHIA deserves this distinctive and significant title, for 
here in 1779 Alexander Hamilton made the first suggestion for an 
incorporated bank in the United States, of which the “Bank of 

Pennsylvania,” organized in 1780, was the outgrowth. Robert Morris, the 
“Financier of the Revolution,” was at the head of this enterprise, and later 
submitted to Congress plans which led to the establishment of the first in- 
corporated bank in the United States, the Bank of North America, at Phila- 
delphia, chartered by Congress in 1781. 

In Philadelphia was established, in 1792, the first Mint of the United 
States. Here, too, the Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, the oldest savings 
bank in the country, was opened just a century ago. The first “Bank of the 
United States,” organized in 1791, and the second ‘United States Bank” in 
1816, made Philadelphia their home. The American Bankers Association 
was organized in Philadelphia in 1876. Here also were established the 
first building and loan associations in the United States. 

Philadelphia has always been foremost when the United States Govern- 
ment has been in need of financial aid. It was due very largely to the 
financial help given by a Philadelphian, Robert Morris, that Washington’s 
army was enabled to subsist during the rigorous winter which it spent at 
Valley Forge. Again, a Philadelphian, Stephen Girard, to a large degree, 
financed the War of 1812; and it was E. W. Clark of Philadelphia who pro- 
vided the financial substance for the Mexican War. Jay Cooke, in his day 
one of Philadelphia’s foremost citizens, raised millions for the United States 
Government’s use during the progress of the Civil War. 

Philadelphia still maintains its prestige as a financial center, its banking 
institutions ranking among the largest and best-managed in the country. 
She has 104 banking institutions—National Banks, Trust Companies, and 
Saving Societies, with a combined capital and surplus of $203,000,000, and 
deposits of over $950,000,000. 

The financial strength of the city, of which these figures are evidence, 
rests not only on the solid foundation of a tried and worthy. past, but also 
upon modern banking methods which have been developed into the highest 
state of efficiency. 

The germ of the clearing-house association of banks is to be found in 
the meetings held frequently by the banks of Philadelphia as early as 1810, 
“to consider the condition of affairs.” _To-day the Philadelphia Clearing- 
House Association is as noted for its liberal policies as it is for the sound 
methods of the banks which comprise its membership. It was the first city 
in the East to employ a clearing-house examiner. 

Each class of institution—commercial, trust, or savings—is in position 
to meet every requirement in its particular field, and the enviable reputation 
Philadelphia bears in the industrial and commercial world is due in no small 
part to the banking facilities here available. 


L. L. RUE, 


President Philadelphia Clearing-House Association. 
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Philadelphia as a Banking and 
Financial Center 
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Bank of North America 


PROBABLY few bankers recall—and 
many doubtless do not even know— 
the important part played by Philadel- 
phia in the country’s banking history. 
It would be quite well within the 
truth to say that the country’s banking 
began here, for the oldest bank in the 
United States—older than the Govern- 
ment itself under the Constitution—is 
here, as is also the lineal successor of 
the first bank of the United States, and 
the first bank chartered under the na- 
tional banking system. And a remark- 
able fact about it all is that these 
banks to-day are not mere _ historic 
memories; they are live, active institu- 
tions. 

When you add to these important 
banking beginnings the fact that the 
United States Mint was established 
here (where it still remains), that a 
Philadelphian raised the money to 
finance the Revolution, as another one 
did very largely to finance the War of 
1812, and that still another took a 
leadinz share in the work of raising 
the money to carry on the Civil War, 


you begin to realize Philadelphia’s 


banking and financial importance. As 
a clincher to all this, the fact should 
not be overlooked that the American 
Bankers Association held its first con- 
vention here in 1876. And in more re- 
cent years, during the very present era 
in fact, Philadelphia has shown a keen 
comprehension of the banking needs of 
the country and a ready adaptation in 
meeting those needs. 

Some of the city’s banking develop- 
ments are thus described by Mr. O. 
Howard Wolfe, former secretary of the 
Clearing-house Section of the American 
Bankers Association, and at present as- 
sistant cashier of the Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank. 


H. C. MICHENER 
President Bank of North America 
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The National Banks of Philadelphia 
December 27, 1916 


Surplus and Total 
Banks. Capital. Profits. Deposits. Resources. 


Bank of North America......... $1,000,000 $2,020,017 $12,047,655 $21,945,900 
Centennial 300,000 629,220 4,444,359 5,867,575 
Central 1,000,000 3,822,612 18,109,719 26,066,227 
Corn Exchange 1,000,000 2,376,484 18,212,895 40,395,562 
Eighth 275,000 1,104,135 5,039,367 6,726,463 
Farmers and Mechanics’......... 2,000,000 1,566,475 13,480,845 23,728,089 
First 1,500,000 1,764,529 17,206,237 38,553,059 
Fourth Street 3,000,000 6,773,055 25,619,437 60,725,473 
Franklin 1,000,000 3,754,077 25,205,238 52,126,171 
Girard 2,000,000 5,105,501 33,212,873 74,004,047 
Kensington 250,000 373,381 2,529,053 3,326,831 
Manayunk 200,000 528,415 2,694,463 3,758,656 
Market Street 1,000,000 1,452,148 7,165,853 15,710,618 
National Bank of Germantown... 200,000 584,583 4,027,938 5,456,799 
National Security 250,000 1,142,358 4,778,260 6,672,800 
Ninth 300,000 821,299 6,069,047 7,851,704 
Northern 200,000 234,237 3,181,758 4,290,865 
Northwestern 200,000 796,293 3,837,111 5,114,584 
Penn 500,000 1,647,207 7,033,955 10,829,221 
Philadelphia ,500,000 5,173,487 51,260,977 84,652,966 
Quaker City 500,000 545,876 2,864,427 4,716,499 
Second 280,000 657,679 4,136,939 5,268,958 
Sixth 150,000 299,794 2,119,403 2,881,420 
Southwark 250,000 174,803 3,136,212 4,053,752 
Southwestern 200,000 172,862 $42,135 1,265,037 
Tenth 200,000 131,503 1,282,896 2,027,286 

200,000 117,627 1,684,536 2,215,953 

600,000 861,516 7,038,087 9,854,659 
Tradesmens 500,000 1,020,067 6,015,375 11,564,829 
Union 500,000 489,417 7,605,967 11,092,010 


BE Wadia sinuses sedan eeu $21,055,000 $46,145,657 $301,882,917 $552,744,013 


& 


State Banks, Trust Companies and Savings Banks 
of Philadelphia 
November 17, 1916 


Surplus and 
Companies. Capital. Undiv. Profits. Deposits. 


$200,000 $189,057 $872,794 

186,000 101,639 1,026,205 

300,000 170,491 857,918 

ee SS ee 50,000 20,307 176,441 
Belmont Trust 125,000 62,864 595,271 
Beneficial Saving Fund 2,249,916 17,024,932 
Broad Street Bank 101,325 12,781 378,550 
Central Trust and Savings 750,000 533,186 5,746,551 
Chelten Trust 200,000 151,230 1,531,127 
Colonial Trust 270,825 293,178 1,802,272 
400,000 535,712 2,641,345 

Commercial Trust 1,000,000 1,925,925 23,709,186 
Commonwealth Title Ins. & Tru: 1,000,000 1,301,914 6,240,335 
Continental-Equitable ‘Trust 1,000,000 1,092,559 7,718,628 
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Empire Title and Trust 

Excelsior Trust 

Fairmount Savings Trust 

Federal Trust 

Fidelity Trust 

Finance Co. of Pennsylvania............ 


Frankford Trust 

Franklin Trust 

German-American Title and Trust 
Germantown Trust 

Girard Avenue Title and Trust 
Girard Trust 

Guarantee Trust and Safe Deposit 
Haddington Title and Trust 
Hamilton Trust 

Holmesburg Trust 

Industrial Trust, Title and Savings...... 
Ineegrity Title Ins. and S. D 
Kensington Trust 

Land Title and Trust 

Logan Trust 

Manayunk Trust 

Market Street Title and Trust 
Merchants’ Union Trust 

Mortgage Trust of Pennsylvania 
Mutual Trust 

Northern Trust 

North Penn Bank 

North Philadelphia Trust 
Northwestern Trust 

Olney Bank 

Pelham Trust 

Penna. Co. for Ins. and Lives, etc 
Penna. Warehousing and S. Dep 
Peoples Bank 

Peoples Trust 

Phila. Co. for Guaranteeing Mtgs........ 
Philadelphia Mortgage and Trust....... 
Philadelphia Saving Fund 
Philadelphia Trust 

Provident Life and Trust 

Real Estate Title Ins. and Trust 
Real Estate Trust 

Republic Trust 

Ridge Avenue Bank 

Rittenhouse Trust 

RE TOOT THE. cc sscedicwessscess 
Savings Fund Society of Germantown... 
South Philadelphia State Bank 
Starr Savings Bank 

State Bank of Philadelphia 
Tacony Trust 

Tioga Trust 

United Security 

Wayne Junction Trust 

West End Trust 

Western Saving Fund 

West Philadelphia Bank 

West Philadelphia Title and Trust 


Total 


—_——=<s 
*Does not receive money on deposit. 


Capital. 


$156,575 
300,000 
250,000 
125,500 
4,000,000 
3,000,000 


50,000 
250,000 
400,000 
500,000 
600,000 
200,000 

2,500,000 
1,000,000 
125,000 
200,000 
125,000 
500,000 
500,000 
200,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
250,000 
174,405 
1,000,000 
125,000 
438,043 
500,000 
150,000 
150,000 
150,000 

50,000 

150,000 
2,000,000 
400,000 

50,000 

634,450 
2,000,000 
125,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
3,748,600 
400,000 
300,000 
250,000 
1,000,000 


150,000 
125,000 
1,000,000 
160,000 
2,000,000 
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Surplus and 


Undiv. Profits. 


$36,792 
165,516 
123,409 
715,171 
13,433,345 
2,370,399 
152,168 
137,888 
512,348 
211,437 
484,257 
1,017,715 
168,365 
9,075,291 
768,399 
42,986 
219,499 
93,250 
1,224,326 
1,460,904 
181,101 
5,058,685 
475,369 
246,676 
198,605 
251,862 
34,206 
83,367 
2,099,814 
104,291 
241,098 
500,634 
5,644 
96,039 
5,352,083 
649,885 
13,646 
149,912 
673,251 
46,281 
16,851,898 
5,027,712 
5,761,712 
1,782,401 
533,681 
931,452 
103,043 
78,018 
179,955 
1,321,760 
3,334 
8,218 
13,087 
191,768 
27,749 
1,031,746 
70,225 
2,048,220 
4,502,890 
30,675 
596,947 


$97,273,164 


461 


Deposits. 


$457,719 
1,274,888 
1,533,274 
1,247,403 
36,756,726 
1,574,805 
3,361,505 
631,375 
3,566,580 
3,120,201 
2,491,331 
6,909,043 
1,119,270 
48,403,981 
7,119,311 
1,028,812 
1,638,825 
603,196 
6,037,454 
5,449,206 
3,034,258 
13,593,366 
4,132,882 
1,749,618 
2,324,578 
1,934,049 
45,167 
682,843 
8,348,858 
1,477,377 
2,783,449 
3,494,156 
281,910 
939,327 
$8,744,527 
769,912 
884,002 
1,723,665 
* 


131,070,241 
21,758,387 
15,081,090 

5,175,207 
5,818,270 
1,441,279 
1,347,455 
1,549,346 
1,240,228 
11,892,366 
93,145 
346,366 
1,026,699 
1,455,570 
637,111 
1,758,380 
799,008 
8,322,991 
38,204,980 
581,112 
4,052,220 


$545,234,780 
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Philadelphia Clearing-House Association 


1901 to 1916 
Total 
1916 Deposits Resources Trust Funds 
National Banks $441,000,000 $532,000,000 


Trust Companies, State Banks 
and Savings Institutions.... 511,000,000 734,000,000 $970,000,000 





$952,000,000 $1,266,000,000 $970,000,000 


National Banks $402,000,000 
Trust Companies, State Banks 
and Savings Institutions... 373,000,000 569,000,000 $681,000,000 





Total .................%693,000,000 $971,000,000 $681,000,000 


1906 
National Banks ............$273,000,000  $347,000,000 
Trust Companies, State Banks 
and Savings Institutions... 331,000,000 495,000,000 $518,000,000 





Total $604,000,000 $842,000,000 $518,000,000 


1901 
National Banks #2 16,000,000 $269,000,000 
Trust Companies, State Banks 
and Savings Institutions... 229,000,000 347,000,000 $415,000,000 





Total $ 445,000,000 $616,000,000 $415,000,000 











PHILADELPHIA AS A CHECK CLEARING 


CENTER Philadelphia Bank 


In the president’s office of the bank Clearings 
with which the writer is associated, 
there hangs a frame containing three Growth in Ten Years 
checks, numbered 1, 2 and 3, drawn 
upon the bank in the year 1819 by a 1906 $7 686,966,980 
well-known firm which is still a deposi- 1907 7,161,060,440 
tor with the bank. Although nearly a 1908 5,937,754,106 
century has passed since these checks 1909 7,021,756,889 
were drawn and paid, it is interesting 1910 7.689,664,085 
to note that there is practically no bid ee 
change in the form used as compared 1911 7,691,842,937 
with modern checks and drafts. In size 8,166,286,613 
and essential features, the three old 91: 8,523,508,873 
checks are identical with the forms ‘ 7,916,064,219 
used to-day and if we may overlook 91! 8.863.633,292 
the quaint style of printing and writ- 
ing used, it is not doubted that if these 
relics of a by-gone banking era should 


13,083,317,712 
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Corn Exchange National Bank 


somehow fall out of their frame and 
“get into the work” they would scarce- 
ly attract the attention of the clerk as 
he searched for his difference. 

And yet there have been vast changes 
in banking systems, the function of 
checks and methods of handling them 
during the interval between 1819 and 
1917. In its activity and operation, 
the note liability was a far more im- 
portant item on the early bank’s state- 
ment than the deposit liability. The 
deposit-and-check system of payment 
did not come into general favor until 
about the year 1850. As a result of 
the increased use of checks at that time 
clearing-houses began to be established, 
and in 1858 the Philadelphia Clearing- 
House was organized, which event 
might be regarded as one of the land- 
marks in Philadelphia’s check clearing 
history. 


OBSERVANCE OF CORRECT BANKING 
PRINCIPLES 


The city has always enjoyed a dis- CHARLES S. CALWELL 
tinguished and important position as a President Corn Exchange National Bank 
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WILLIAM A. LAW 
President First National Bank 


great industrial and financial center 
and it is not hard to understand why so 
many institutions of historical and na- 
tional repute are to be found here. At 
least six of them can boast of unique 
distinctions which need not be referred 
to at this time. The point desired to 
be established in connection with the 
subject under discussion is that the 
banking structure of Philadelphia is 
firmly and soundly based upon correct 
banking principles and the growth of 
the banks has but reflected the indus- 
trial and financial progress of the city. 
The roots of our institutions are fixed 
firmly deep within the commercial soil 
of the State and Nation. 

It is necessary to emphasize this 
point in connection with an important 
event that happened in 1899, and which 
had a marked influence upon the city 
as a clearing center. This was the es- 
tablishment of clearing-house exchange 
charges, covering out-of-town checks, by 
the New York banks whose action was 
followed soon after by the Boston 


Clearing-House. In three years, the 
bank deposits of Philadelphia banks in- 
creased some thirty millions of dollars. 
Checks that had formerly been sent to 
New York and Boston were collected 
instead through Philadelphia at par. 
Note that these items thus diverted 
were general out-of-town. checks, for 
the collection of which Philadelphia 
was and is just as favorably situated as 
either New York or Boston. In fact, 
the metropolis of the Keystone State 
is in a better position to handle the At- 
lantic seaboard than either of her more 
northerly neighbors, and so far as the 
west is concerned, Philadelphia is two 
hours nearer in point of railroad time 
than New York. These new depositors 
who had been using New York and 
Boston banks found that not only was 
a draft on Philadelphia entirely accept- 
able in the payment of debts, but that 
also the banks of this city were quite 
able to render any banking service, do- 
mestic or foreign, that might be re- 
quired. 


AN IMPORTANT COLLECTION CENTER 


It is not surprising, therefore, that 
Philadelphia has become the most im- 
portant collection center in the East, 
and one of the leading cities in this class 
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Merchants Union Trust Company 
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Real Estate Trust Company 


in the country. There are handled 
daily by the banks of the Quaker City 
a quarter of a million out-of-town 
checks, received from and payable in 
every section of the country. 

It goes without saying that twenty 
years of intensive check collection built 
upon more than a century of general 
banking experience has put the financial 


institutions of the city in the forefront 
in the matter of transit systems and 
facilities. Scientific analysis systems, 
ably described by Mr. Harry J. Haas 
in the December, 1916, BANKERS MaGa- 
ZINE, are in operation through which 
the officers who give their especial at- 
tention to the collection of checks keep 
in touch with local and general condi- 
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GEORGE H. EARLE, Jr. 


President of the Real Estate Trust Company of 
Philadelphia and also of the Finance Company 
of Pennsylvania; South Chester Tube Com- 
pany; Pennsylvania Sugar Company, 
and the Pennsylvania Warehousing 
and Safe Deposit Company 


tions. It is an interesting thing to con- 
template that the settlement of two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand business trans- 
actions, in which individuals, firms and 
corporations outside this city are in- 
volved, daily are entered upon the rec- 
ords of Philadelphia banks. 

The bankers of Philadelphia are in a 
position to view with calm satisfaction 
the struggle that is now going on to put 
the collection of all checks upon an ex- 
change-free basis. Twenty years ago, a 
wave of exchange regulations by clear- 
ing-house rule swept over this land, and 
yet the problem remained unsolved. 
Philadelphia bankers, almost alone, ad- 
hered to the doctrine that every check 
drawn upon them was an obligation to 
be redeemed at face value, and that the 
accounts carried by their depositors en- 
titled them to a certain degree of serv- 
ice free of charge. They have now the 


v 


gratification of seeing this policy vin- 
dicated as city by city, and bank by 
bank, approaches through one influence 
or another, the same point of view. 

A short time ago the New York 
Clearing-House published a list of coun- 
try banks upon whose checks no ex- 
change charge was made compulsory on 
the part of New York banks. Permis- 
sion was given to stamp such checks 
“Collectible at par through the New 
York Clearing-House.” Yet this dis- 
tinction, if it might be so considered, 
represents nothing new or unus"al. Any 
check—not a select and restrici:d few 
—might be similarly marked “This 
check may be collected at par through 
an account with any Philadelphia 
bank.”’ 

In Philadelphia there is a Federal 
Reserve Bank, a Sub-Treasury, and the 
largest mint in the country. No other 
city is so favorably situated except San 
Francisco. But in addition to these 
tangible assets. Philadelphia has a 


EDWARD S. BUCKLEY, Jr. 


Treasurer Real Estate Trust Company of 
Philadelphia 
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clearing-house that is modern and up- 
to-date, with a membership composed 
of banks not only sound and prosperous, 
but committed to a liberal policy which, 
with the other advantages noted, assures 
to the City of Brotherly Love a con- 
tinuation of its present prestige as a 
great banking and clearing center. 


TEST OF BANKING SERVICE 


One of the best tests of banking serv- 
ice, and one not infrequently overlooked, 
is to be found in the growth of com- 
merce and industry. For to reach its 
best development a city’s industrial and 
commercial activities must have ample 
and efficient banking support. That this 
has been given by the Philadelphia 


banks appears most conclusively from 
the remarkable growth of the city in 
manufacturing and trade as well as from 
the growth of the banks themselves. 

The bankers of Philadelphia, per- 
sonally, will compare most favorably 
with those of any city of the country in 
ability, energy and courtesy. They have 
established a reputation for sound judg- 
ment, integrity, and a keen perception 
of the duty they should perform toward 
the business community. In the growth 
of industry and trade, recorded in these 
pages, their influence may be clearly 
seen, for to their skill and prudence the 
city of Philadelphia undoubtedly owes a 
very large share of its present pros- 
perity. 
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Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 


HE work of co-ordinating the various agencies for pro- 
moting the city’s industrial and commercial activities, 
and also for advancing the general welfare, is admirably 

being carried forward by the Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce. It has a membership of about five thousand, placing it 
among the very large organizations of its kind in the country, 
and is equipped with the following Bureaus: Transportation, 
Foreign Trade, Conventions, Industrial, Charities, Publicity, 
and Membership. ‘To make the work more effective, special 
committees have been created, consisting of members of the 
board of directors and others from the general membership. 

Among the numerous matters engaging the attention of 
the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce are the securing for the 
city the share of the foreign trade to which the port is entitled, 
to aid in keeping the facilities of the port up to the highest pos- 
sible standard of efficiency, and to protect in a general way the 
interests of the city as a whole, as well as those of particular 
shippers. 

An especially important part of the Chamber’s activities is 
handled by the Industrial Bureau, which is engaged in collect- 
ing and disseminating information about the city’s industries, 
with a view to attracting new enterprises where needed, and to 
aid in the most efficient conduct of those already existing. 

The Convention Bureau has effectively called attention to 
the many superior advantages possessed by Philadelphia as a 
convention city, while the Charities Bureau undertakes an in- 
vestigation of the various organized philanthropic efforts to the 
end that contributions made to them shall most effectively serve 
the intended purpose, 

Educational work of a most important character is being 
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carried on so that the people of the city will better understand 
their commercial and industrial problems. 

The Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce is located in the 
Widener Building, and besides having adequate offices for the 


different bureaus, there is an Assembly Room where general 


meetings are held to consider matters of interest to the city’s 


welfare. 

Philadelphia has established its position as the “World’s 
Greatest Workshop” through active co-operation among all 
those industrial, financial, commercial and civic forces which 
make up the city’s life. The industry and thrift of our people, 
the integrity and ability of those directing the great manufac- 
turing and commercial enterprises, have been the underlying 
factors of the progress already made, as they are likewise the 
best assurance of an even greater progress in the future. 

It has been a principal part of the work of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce to arouse a spirit of enthusiasm among 
our business men, to unify their efforts, and by bringing into 
the organization representative citizens to assure a wise direc- 
tion of activities for stimulating the manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests of the city. 

In this era of unexampled foreign trade, and in the strenu- 
ous contest just ahead of the country for retaining as large a 
share of this trade as possible, Philadelphia has occupied and 
will continue to occupy the post of leadership. Here are some 
of the reasons for this belief: Great factories equipped with 
modern machinery, the facilities of transportation; the abund- 
ant raw materials; the able captains of industry; the great and 
strong banks; a large body of skilled workmen; and an energetic 
determination to keep the city ahead not only as the “World’s 
Greatest Workshop,” but as the best city to live in. 


ERNEST T. TRIGG, 


President Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. 
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Philadelphia 


The Mother City of the Nation. 
The first American city in places 
of historic interest. 

The city in which more things 
of National importance were done 
first than in any other city of the 
United States. 

The greatest city of the great- 
est industrial state in the Union. 

The greater metropolitan dis- 
trict of Philadelphia constitutes 
the greatest manufacturing center 
in the United States. 

Produces—within the city lim- 
its — approximately one _ billion 
dollars worth of manufactured ar- 
ticles yearly, or one twenty-fifth 
of all the goods manufactured in 
the United States. 

The greatest textile manufac- 
turing center of the world. 

The city that holds first place 
in more of America’s six greatest 
industries than any city in the 
Union. 

Has the greatest diversity of 
industrial activities of any city in 
the world, and by far the greatest 
number of skilled wage earners— 
in proportion to population—of 
any city in the United States. 

Is unexcelled in advantages and 
facilities for transportation. Its 
railroads tap the best sources of 
supply in varied raw materials. 

For economic and efficient hand- 
ling of import and export ship- 
ments, the port of Philadelphia is 
unexcelled. 

Philadelphia’s social, domestic 
and economic conditions are of the 
highest standard. Its educational 
and recreational advantages are 
unsurpassed. 

“The City of Owned Homes,” 
has the greatest number of build- 
ings of any city in America. 








Philadelphia 


The value of the output of the 
10,000 manufacturing establish- 
ments of Philadelphia is estimated 
at $1,000,000,000 per annum, and 
the following is a list of the more 
important products made therein: 


Woolen and worsted goods .$54,900,000 
Printing and publishing.... 45,800,000 
Foundry and machine-shop 

products ................ 38,600,000 
Sugar refining ............ 37,600,000 
Clothing, women’s ........ 30,100,000 
Clothing, men’s 
Hosiery and knit goods... 23,900,000 
Leather, tanned, curried, 

ear eee 23,500,000 
Carpets and rugs, other 

than rag 
Cotton goods 22,500,000 
Petroleum refining 
Slaughtering and meat 

packing 
Bread and other bakery 

products 19,000,000 
Malt liquors 14.200,000 
Tobacco manufactures .... 13,400,000 
Locomotives 13,200,000 
Steel works and _ rolling 

mills 11,700,000 


_ Hats, fur-felt 10,400,000 


Chemicals 9,600,000 
Patent medicines ......... 9,400,000 
Paint and varnish 8,000,000 
Furniture and refrigerators 8,000,000 
Lumber and timber prod- 
ucts 7,700,000 
Copper and tinsmithing... 7,400,000 
Soap 7,300,000 
Confectionery 7,300,000 
Electrical machinery and 
supplies 7,000,000 
Boots and shoes.......... 6,500,000 
Silk and silk goods 6,500,000 
Dyeing and finishing tex- 
tiles 6,300,000 
Shipbuilding 6,000,000 
Cars by steam _ railroad 
companies 5,300,000 
Oilcloth and linoleum 5,000,000 
Millinery and lace goods.. 5,000,000 
Sireet railway cars....... 4,200,000 
Fertilizers 4,200,000 
Paper and wood pulp 4,100,000 
Brass and bronze products 4,000,000 
Leather goods 3,900,000 
Boxes, fancy and paper... 3,800,000 
Paper goods, not elsewhere 
specified 3,500,000 
Marble and stonework.... 3,400,000 
Cordage, twine, jute and 
linen goods 3,300,000 
3,000,000 
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“The Workshop of the World” 





LORIOUS as is the history of 

Philadelphia, constituting an ever- 
present inspiration, there is here found 
no intention of living in the past. Right 
now the city is forging to the front as 
the world’s great centre of manufactur- 
ing, and no one who has carefully in- 
vestigated its many factors making for 
industrial greatness, and witnessed the 
splendid enthusiasm and codperation of 
all classes of citizens, can for a moment 
doubt that the past and the present— 
great as they have been and are—will 
be far outdistanced in the future. In- 
deed, it is stated that in the past two 
years the new industries locating in 
Philadelphia alone are equal in the 
value of their output to five times the 
normal rate of increase. The city is 
going after new and important manu- 
facturing enterprises that may be ad- 
vantageously located here, and is getting 
them in large numbers. 


ADVANTAGES IN LABOR AND MANU- 
FACTURING 


Some of the advantages which Phila- 
delphia offers to manufacturers and 
others are thus stated: 


With but one-third of the population 
of New York city, Philadelphia has 


nearly half as many skilled wage earn- 
ers; and with less than three-quarters of 
the population of Chicago, nearly as 
many employed in manufacturing indus- 
tries. Only six states, including Penn- 
sylvania, have a greater number of 
skilled wage earners, or manufacture 
products of greater value, than the city 
of Philadelphia. 

A statement has recently been made 
to the effect that within the next four 
years Philadelphia will have increased 
its population by 200,000. If this pre- 
diction is fulfilled this city will have 
added materially to the number of its 
skilled and technical workmen, because 
it will be largely from this class that 
the increase will be drawn. 

Fifty thousand workmen of varied at- 
tainments have in the past eighteen 
months been attracted to Philadelphia 
and vicinity from all sections of the 
country, by the inducement of assured 
employment for a considerable period of 
time. There is no city in the country 
to which labor can more readily be at- 
tracted than Philadelphia, “The 
World’s Greatest Workshop and the 
World’s Greatest City of Homes.” 
These 50,000 workmen will influence 
many thousands more and so on. Every 
increase of skilled labor here adds to 


Baldwin Locomotive Works 
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Farmers and Mechanics National Bank Building, Erected 1854 on the Site of 
the Old Lawrence Mansion, Built Prior to the Revolution 
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our lasting industrial strength. There 
is probably no other locality in America 
where so many skilled workmen are 
tied to a permanent residence by the 
ownership of their homes in which 
they live. 

Philadelphia is famous the world 
over as “The City of Homes,” and par- 
ticularly the workmen’s home. A 
workman who lives in a small house 
with his family is anchored down to a 
locality much more than one who re- 
sides in flats and tenements which he 
may leave at any moment without 
pecuniary loss. 

The Philadelphia workman stays in 
his own city and does not float. As a 


consequence he forces capital to come 
to him; and he compels the raw ma- 


terial to be brought to him. At his 
beck comes iron and coal and oil and 
gas, and all the products to which he 
applies his skill. His position is 
strengthened by the city’s variety of 
industries. 

Philadelphia has the greatest diver- 
sity of industrial activities of any city 
in the world. If there is a falling off 
in the locomotive business, a skilled 
workman in such employment may 
easily find employment in a ship yard 
or steel works. It would require a very 
general depression in business in the 
Philadelphia region to put out of em- 
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ployment, for any length of time, a 
man with any degree of skill as an 
artisan. The most efficient labor is glad 
to locate in ““The World’s Greatest City 
of Homes,” where every man has his 
own front yard and back yard and is 
able to give his family unsurpassed edu- 
cational and recreational advantages. 
Before the present war began Phila- 
delphia was foremost in many depart- 
ments of production. It was the first 
in the building of ships, locomotives 
and street railway cars and in the pro- 
duction of carpets, leather, hats, woolen 
goods and numerous other manufactured 
products. Since the war began it has 
increased its output in many of these 
things, and added arms, munitions and 
the various appliances for war, to its 
products. Old plants have been ex- 
tended and new plants have been built. 
Within the corporate limits are the vast 
establishments of Midvale Steel Com- 
pany, the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
the Cramp Shipyards, the Stetson Hat 
Works, Brill Car Plant, and numerous 
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other huge works. In the greater 
Metropolitan district of Philadelphia 
are located the New York Shipbuilding 
Company, the Victor Talking Machine 
Company and Remington Arms Com- 
pany. One of the largest machinery 
manufacturing corporations in the 
world is now negotiating for the pur- 
chase of 500 acres, immediately ad- 
jacent to the city line, on which a 
plant, employing 15,000 men, will be 
erected. Few localities in the world 
embrace in so limited an area such 
mighty forces of production. These in- 
dustries, employing a vast army of male 
labor, largely men of families, create a 
condition that affords great advantages 
to industries employing female labor. 
The following data which has been 
furnished by the United States Census 
Bureau, shows the composition and 
characteristics of the population of the 
city of Philadelphia. Those experi- 
enced in the handling of labor, will 
readily see reflected in this data, a 
great labor advantage which location in 
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the city of Philadelphia affords manu- 
facturers: 
Total population, 1910, within cor- 
porate limits of city 
Male 
Female 
Native, white—Native parentage. . 
Native, white—Foreign or mixed 
parentage 
Foreign-born, white 
Negro 
Indian, Chinese, Japanese and all 
other 


1,549,008 
760,463 
788,545 
584,008 


*496,785 
+382,573 
84,459 


Principally English, Irish and German. 

Sorty per cent. English, Irish, Scotch: twenty. five 
per cent. Germans, Austrians, Hungarians; thirty-five 
per cent. Italians and Russians. 


Production managers who have 
handled labor in various sections of the 
United States say the efficiency of 
Philadelphia labor is unequalled any- 
where. 


THE PORT OF PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia is the second seaport in 
the country in point of tonnage of ex- 


port and import trade. It is located on 
the Delaware River, approximately 
eighty-eight nautical miles from the 
ocean. 

For convenience in the gathering to- 
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gether of goods and merchandise for 
export and for the distribution of im- 
port goods, Philadelphia’s location is 
unsurpassed, and, in fact, unequalled 
by any other American port outside of 


New York. The city lies immediately 
above the junction of the Schuylkill 
River with the Delaware River, and its 
central part occupies a peninsula about 
two miles in width between the two. 
The water approach to Philadelphia 


is by way of the Delaware River and 
Bay, the latter a commodious tidal estu- 
ary with natural, broad, deep water ex- 
tending for thirty-five miles from the 
ocean to the entrance of the improved 
ship channel, from which point, a dis- 
tance of fifty-three miles to Philadel- 
phia, the channel is from 600 to 1,000 
feet wide and thirty feet deep at low 
tide. This depth is constantly main- 
tained by dredges of the United States 
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Government and contract work is now 
under way for increasing the depth to 
thirty-five feet and the width to from 
800 to 1,200 feet. 

The river is excellently lighted from 
the sea to the mouth of the improved 
channel by powerful lights established 
in steel and concrete towers built along 
the edge of the deep water in the bay, 


and from the entrance of the channel to 
the city, by gas buoys, and sets of shore 
range-lights located on the centre lines 
of the various reaches of the channel. It 
can safely be said that no water ap- 
proach to any great seaport in the 
world is safer or easier of navigation 
than that to the port of Philadelphia. 
The facilities fi'r handling marine 
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commerce consists briefly of some 267 
wharves of various sizes for the accom- 
modation of every character of vessel, of 
which number 159 are projecting piers 
and the balance individual sections of 
bulkhead frontage improved for ship- 
ping or industrial uses. The waterfront 
terminals of three great trunk line rail- 
roads connect with tracks, which extend 
over the entire American continent. Di- 
rect connection by regular lines of 
steamers sailing at fixed and frequent 
intervals may be had with London, Glas- 
gow, Leith, Hamburg, Bremen, Ant- 
werp, Rotterdam, Copenhagen, Genoa, 
Naples, Trieste, Calcutta, the West In- 


dies, Central America and Panama, 
Northern Pacific and South American 
ports, via the Isthmian Canal, as well as 
nearly all the important domestic ports 
on the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts and 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Philadelphia’s total water frontage on 
the Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers is 
about thirty-seven miles, of which 
twenty miles are on the former and 
seventeen miles on the latter stream. 
The most concentrated activities of the 
port are centered along about six miles 
of waterfront on the Delaware River, 
extending from Greenwich Point, about 
three miles south of Market street, to 
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Allegheny avenue, Port Richmond, about 
three miles north of Market street. Por- 
tions of the Schuylkill River, however, 
also handle a considerable traffic, and 
owing to the large exports of oil from 
the refineries located thereon, nearly 
forty-five per cent. of the gross tonnage 
of the port originates on this stream. 

The principal marine terminals are 
those owned by the city, consisting at 
this time of seven well-constructed 
piers; the piers of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, fifteen in all; those 
of the Philadelphia and Reading Rail- 
road Company, twenty-three in all; 
three piers belonging to the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company; three 
piers of the Independent Pier Com- 
pany, and the bulkhead wharves of the 
Atlantic Refining Company and the 
Gulf Refining Company. The piers 
belonging to the municipality are lo- 
cated mainly at the ends of streets in 
the central section of the city. 

The excellence of Philadelphia’s 
railroad facilities along her main water 
front can hardly be overstated, and 
place her in a position unique among 
Atlantic ports. Three great continental 
trunk line systems, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing Railroad and the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, maintain well-equipped 
marine terminals within a few miles of 
the heart of the city, at which ships of 
large size can dock and unload with 
safety and dispatch. These accommo- 
dations are extended by the railroads 
to the vessels using their rail lines. The 
situation of the city on the west or 
continental side of the river makes it 
possible for the railroads to connect 
directly with the marine carriers by 
means of trains run out onto the 
wharves alongside of the ships, and 
renders unnecessary the expensive sys- 
tem of lighterage and transfer by car- 
floats unavoidable in some other Ameri- 
can ports. 

In addition to the above railroad 
companies with connections to their 
own terminal piers, the main Delaware 
River waterfront is served by the 
Philadelphia Belt Line Railroad Com- 
pany, a quasi-public corporation, by 
means of whose facilities occupants of 
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any public or private wharves in this 
section of the city can obtain direct car 
service from or to any one of the above 
named railroads. This is an exceed- 
ingly valuable privilege, not enjoyed by 
any other North Atlantic port. 
Practically all of the steamship 
wharves are provided with railroad 
tracks running on them for nearly their 
whole length, usually in sunken pits 
which bring the car floors level with 
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the pier deck and greatly facilitate the 
easy and economical transfer of freight 
between vessels. and cars and cars and 
vessels. 

Freight rates between Philadelphia 
and most inland points are fixed in ac- 
cordance with its advantageous geo- 
graphical position in near proximity to 
the great Mississippi Vailey region as 
compared wth more northerly ports. A 
substantial differential in rail rates ex- 
ists in favor of this city over both New 
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York and Boston to all points in the 
states of Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia, and practically the entire north- 
ern portion of the Mississippi Valley, 
and the Great Lakes region to the 
northwest. 

In addition to the present harbor fa- 
cilities above enumerated, extensive im- 
provements are planned by both the 
municipality and the several railroad 
corporations having terminal wharves 
and yards on the Philadelphia water- 
front for execution in the near future. 
These contemplate the construction of 
a dozen or more modern, well-equipped, 
fireproof, two-story piers of greater size 
than any now in the port, the establish- 
ment of new, large car-storage and 
classification yards in the Greenwich 
section, near the southern end of the 
main Delaware River front, and the 
radical extension of belt line railroad 
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tracks and connections along the water- 
front. Funds are now available for, 
and construction operations have been 
commenced, toward the carrying out of 
these large works. 


VARIETY OF MANUFACTURES 


Philadelphia’s high rank among the 
great commercial centers of the coun- 
try and of the world has not been won 
through accident, but is the logical re- 
sult of a combination of favorable 
physical conditions being developed by 
a truly representative American popu- 
lation. 

It is true that Philadelphia has the 
advantage of being comparatively near 
to the great coal mines of the country, 
and that the deposits of iron ore in 
Pennsylvania led to the establishment 
of many iron and steel manufactories 
in and about this city, but aside from 
this it is impossible to place an ade- 
quate estimate upon the value of the 
splendid work done by the societies 
formed in this city just prior and dur- 
ing the Revolutionary days, devoted to 
fostering manufacturing enterprises 
during the early development of various 
mechanical processes, nor to the suc- 
cessors of these societies who are still 
carrying on educational work along 
these lines. 

As stated at the outset of this ar- 
ticle, people of Philadelphia themselves 
have been the important factor in earn- 
ing for the city its enviable reputation 
for those steadfast qualities that enter 
into the making of a truly great com- 
munity; and the thoroughness and skill 
of the artisans have won for the city’s 
products universal recognition for ex- 
cellence. 


TEXTILES 


Of all the varied industries that 
have won for Philadelphia a place 
among the leading manufacturing cen- 
tres of the world, the manufacture of 
textile holds first rank. In fact, in 
some branches of the industry Phila- 
delphia is not surpassed by any other 
city in Europe or America. 

In the manufacture of woolen and 
worsted goods, hosiery and knit goods, 
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carpets and rugs, cotton goods, felt 
hats, silk goods, cordage and twine, in 
the dyeing and finishing of textiles, 
Philadelphia leads any two cities in the 
United States in respect to the value of 
the annual product of mills, and in the 
amount of capital invested and the num- 
ber of wage-earners employed. 

Hosiery anpD Knit Goops—The de- 
velopment of the manufacture of hosiery 
has been particularly remarkable. Be- 
ginning with the hand-looms of a few 
German settlers, who made their homes 
in Germantown in the latter part of 
1683, great importance had been at- 
tained by this industry by 1857. 

The greatest development in this in- 


dustry has taken place since about 1880. 
There were in Philadelphia, in 1909, 
one hundred and seventy-seven manu- 
factories, producing goods valued at 
$23,971,000, and giving employment to 
16,000 people. In 1899 the value of 
the output was $13,000,000, an increase 
for the ten years of nearly eighty-three 
per cent. 

Great strides have been made in the 
development of knitting machinery, the 
improvements being in the direction of 
betterment of product as well as greater 
speed. It seems a long way from the 
time when one hundred stitches per 
minute were considered a fair average, 
to the present day when machines are 
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doing the work at the rate of 60,000 
to 70,000 stitches a minute, a single ma- 
chine knitting a stocking, without seams, 
absolutely complete save for the loop- 
ing at the toe. There are 15,000,000 
dozen pairs of stockings knit in Phila- 
delphia every year, and this wonderful 
output is made possible through the in- 
ventive genius that has been directed 
toward developing this class of machin- 
ery, beginning with hand machines, and 
then the semi-automatic machine, and 
finally achieving the present types of 
mechanical excellence. 

WooteN AND Worsted Goops— 
Manufacture of woolen and worsted 
goods, which had an humble beginning 
in this city, has grown to be Philadel- 
phia’s most important industry so far 
as the value of output is concerned, a 
wonderful development likewise having 
taken place in this branch of enterprise 
in the last fifty years. Among early 
records we read of Samuel Wetherill, 
whose factory was located near Fifth 
and Arch streets, and who received, in 
1775, the contract for supplying the 
cloth for the uniforms used by the Con- 
tinental Army. 

Just prior to the War of 1812, an 
impetus was given to the wool industry 


of Pennsylvania by Dr. James Mease, 
of Philadelphia, who, in 1803, had 
been successful in importing two merino 
rams and two ewes. Dr. Mease, to- 
gether with Thomas Buckley, also of 
Philadelphia, formed in the Middle 
States a merino society. At auction 
sales merino sheep sold for two hun- 
dred and fifty to three hundred dollars 
each. All the farmers kept flocks of 
sheep, and in their home, carded, spun 
and wove the wool into cloth. 

In 1810 there were three mills of im- 
portance in Philadelphia making a cloth 
of wool and cotton, known as cassinet, 
and weaving merino into broadcloth. 

At the present time there are 131 es- 
tablishments, with a capital of $54,- 
914,000 invested, employing 19,177 
wage-earners, who receive annually 
$7,800,000 and produce $54,922,000 
worth of woolen goods. 

Corron—aAlthough New England is 
always thought of as the great center of 
the cotton industry of the United States, 
the first spinning-jenny seen in America 
was exhibited in Philadelphia in 1775. 
On February 22 of that year the United 
Company of Philadelphia for Promoting 
American Manufactures was formed, 
with a three years’ charter, to begin the 
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manufacture of woolens, cottons and 
linens. A house on Market street was 
rented for three years at £40 per annum, 
and by the following October 400 
women were employed. Thus was es- 
tablished the first cotton mill in this 
country. 

To-day there are 137 establishments 
engaged in the manufacture of cotton 
goods in Philadelphia, employing nearly 
100,000 hands, who received about $4,- 
500,000 in wages and produced an out- 
put valued at $22,600,000. 

Carpets—The first yard of carpet 
woven in the United States came from a 
loom operated by William Calverly, in 
Loxley’s Court, Philadelphia, in 1774. 
Mr. Calverly’s product was found to be 
of greater quality and workmanship 
than the imported goods, and was held 
to be “worthy of exhibition at the Cof- 
fee House.” 

Now there are eighty-four carpet 
mills in Philadelphia, most of them in 
Kensington. Over twenty-two millions 
of dollars are invested in this industry, 
10,363 people are employed, who re- 
ceive each year $4,722,000, and weave 
45,000,000 yards of carpet, the total 
value of which is estimated to be $22,- 
629,000. 

Carpets of every class are made in 
Philadelphia. Over 18,000,000 yards of 
ingrain were made in 1909. Twenty- 
four mills are weaving the finest grades 
of Axminsters, Wiltons and Brussels. 

Hatrs—Among the other manufactur- 
ing industries in Philadelphia that are 
classed under textiles, may be men- 
tioned fur-felt hats. Over ten millions 
of dollars worth of such hats are now 
made in this city each year, and the 
largest factory engaged in the industry 
in the world is located here. For quality 
and style, Philadelphia hats are far- 
famed and are worn in every part of 
the world. More than 20,000 of these 
hats are made in the city every day, 
and a year’s product, if laid end to end, 
would reach from Philadelphia to 
Denver. 

Sitk—The silk industry is another 
important branch of Philadelphia’s 
manufacturing activity. The beginning 
of this industry can be traced back to 
1726, when its possibilities were men- 
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tioned by Penn in one of his numerous 
communications. 

The first silk manufacturing plant of 
any importance in the United States was 
that established by William H. Horst- 
mann, in 1816, at the corner of Third 
and Arch streets. A few years later the 
establishment was moved to Fifth and 
Cherry streets, where it is still in op- 
eration under the firm style of William 
H. Horstmann Company. 

There are now forty silk factories in 
Philadelphia with an annual product 
valued at about $7,000,000. 

Dyernc AND Finisn1nc—Philadel- 
phia has long been noted as a center for 
dyeing and finishing of fabrics and 
yarns. 

There are 104 establishments at the 
present time in Philadelphia devoted to 
this industry, the annual value of the 
product being $6,327,000. 


IRON AND STEEL 


The manufacture of iron and steel 
and its varied products has long 
been conspicuous among the activities 
of Philadelphia. A number of the early 
experiments with the steam engine were 
conducted here and the records show 
that Christopher Colles made in this 
city, in 1773, the first experimental 
steam engine that was successful. In 
1786 John Fitch and Henry Voight, two 
Philadelphia mechanics, built the first 
steamboat that was able tc demonstrate 
its practicability. In these early years 
of steam engineering, many important 
modifications in the design of the steam 
engine were made by mechanics of this 
city, prominent among whom was Oliver 
Evans, who,-in 1809, established at 
Ninth and Vine streets, the first engine- 
building works in the city. 

Locomotives — The largest single 
manufactory in Philadelphia is the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, the greatest 
establishment of its kind in the world. 
The plant was founded by Matthias W. 
Baldwin, who was born in Elizabeth, N. 
J., December 10, 1795. When, in 1830, 
the experiments with the use of the 
steam engine as motive power on rail- 
roads began to attract the attention of 
engineers, Mr. Baldwin, who was then 
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engaged in the manufacture of book- 
binders’ tools and cylinders for calico 
printing, built a miniature locomotive 
for Peale’s Museum. It ran on a cir- 
cular track made of pine boards covered 
with iron and drew two cars, holding 
four persons. The ingenious applica- 
tion of several principles that had here- 
tofore been unthought of in the construc- 
tion of the steam engine, attracted much 
attention, and immediately Mr. Baldwin 
received an order for a locomotive for 
the Philadelphia, Germantown and Nor- 
ristown Railroad. 

In his little shop in Minor street, Mr. 
Baldwin began to work on his locomo- 


tive. It was difficult to get competent 
mechanics, and many necessary tools 
had to be made, but all obstacles were 
overcome by the genius and persever- 
ance of the builder, and on November 
23, 1832, “Old Ironsides,” that famous 
classic in locomotive construction, stood 
upon the rails. It weighed a little over 
four tons and did not have tractive 
power enough to pull a loaded train on 
wet and slippery rails, hence the fol- 
lowing notice, which appeared in the 
newspapers: 

“The locomotive engine built by Mr. 
M. W. Baldwin, of this city, will depart 
daily, when the weather is fair, with a 
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train of passenger cars. On rainy days 
horses will be attached.” 


In 1835 the present Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works had their origin, a shop 
being built at Broad and Hamilton 
streets. In 1873 the works of Richard 
Norris & Son at Seventeenth and But- 
ton streets, a rival concern, were pur- 
chased, and gradually the establishment 
has grown to its present proportions, 
covering an area of seventeen acres. 
An immense plant was begun at Eddy- 
stone, near Philadelphia, in 1906, 
which to-day covers an area of two 
hundred and twenty-five acres. When 
running to full capacity 20,000 men 
are employed, building 2,500 locomo- 
tives a year, or at the rate of one loco- 
motive for each hour and a half of a 
working day. 

Besides the railroads in the United 
States that are using Baldwin locomo- 
tives, engines built in this plant are 
running over many foreign roads. It 
may be said that practically all of the 
engines exported from this country are 
sent from this city. Every Philadel- 
phian is justified in owning to a thrill 
of pride when he recalls that there is 
hardly a part of the world one can go 
where a Philadelphia made locomotive 
is not in use. 

Macuineé Toots—In the construc- 
tion of machine tools, Philadelphia has 
always held a conspicuous place and 
this industry to-day is an important 
factor in making the high standard of 
American products known throughout 
the world. 

Rotting Mitits—The last census 
showed that the eight rolling mills now 
in operation in this city are turning 
out products valued at $11,789,000. 
The largest of such establishments is 
the Midvale Steel Company, which 
handles contracts from the Government 
for the construction of armor plate, and 
also does an extensive business in the 
manufacture of heavy steel equipment, 
such as car wheels, roll shafts for sugar 
refineries and railway axles. 

Toots, Founpry anp Macuine Sop 
Propucts—In the manufacture of 
tools, such as saws and files, Philadel- 
phia leads every other city in the 








Philadelphia Firsts 


The first knitting mill in this country 
was established here in 1895. Today 
Philadelphia produces enough stockings 
to give two pairs a year to every man, 
woman and child in the United States. 

Carpets were first made in Philadel- 
phia. Now forty million yards of car- 
pets and rugs, enough to put a belt 
around the world, are made in Philadel- 
phia each year. 

The first paper mill was started in 
Philadelphia. 

The largest lace factory in the world 
is in Philadelphia. 

The largest hat factory is in Phila- 
delphia. 

The first “movies” were made in Phila- 
delphia in 1861 as a help to salesmen 
handling machinery. 

The first anti-toxin was discovered in 
Philadelphia. 

In Philadelphia was established the 
first bank in the colonies (1781) and the 
first mint for coining United States 
money (1792). 

First bank chartered under the Na- 
tional banking system. 

The first art school (1805) and the 
pioneer school for the training of teach- 
ers were founded here. 

The oldest playhouse is here, and the 
first Shakespearean performance in the 
United States was given in Philadelphia. 

Here was established the first “zoo,” 
the first botanical garden (1728), the 
first subscription library (1731), the 
first American Philosophical Society 
(1740), the first water works (1799), 
the first Academy of Natural Sciences 
(1812), the first numismatic society 
(1858) and the first building and loan 
association in the United States (1831). 

Philadelphia had the first public school 
(1689), the first paper mill (1690), the 
first Masonic Lodge (1730), the first 
medical school (1751), the first insur- 
ance company (1752), the first school of 
anatomy (1762), the first American dis- 
pensary (1786), the first magazine 
(1741), the first religious magazine 
(1746), the first medical book (1740), 
the first volunteer fire company (1736). 

The first Arctic expedition from 
America left Philadelphia (1755), the 
first experiments .on steamboats were 
made on the Schuylkill (1773), the first 
piano made in America was made here 
(1775), the first locomotive in America 
—“TIronsides”—was built here (1827), 
the first carriage propelled by steam (an 
automobile) was built here (1804), the 
first daguerreotype (the beginning of 
modern photography) was made here 
(1839), and here the first lightning rod 
was erected (1752). 
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United States. The great plant of 
Henry Disston & Sons, Incorporated, 
at Tacomy, may be said to date back 
to 1806, through William Rowland, who 
made the first saws in America. Four 
thousand men are now employed at 
these works and 9,000,000 saws, valued 
at $3,000,000, the excellence of which 
has made them famous the world over, 
are manufactured here each year. Al- 
though this firm has been active for 
more than a century, the greatest de- 
velopment of its business has taken 
place in the last fifty years. 

There are a number of other firms 
doing an extensive business in this line. 

According to the last census, there 
were 553 establishments in the city in 
1909 engaged in producing iron and 
steel products, employing 21,962 wage 
earners; the value of the annual output 
amounting to $50,500,000. 


SHIPBUILDING IN PHILADELPHIA 


From the time of the founding of 
the city to the present, one of the 
principal industries of Philadelphia has 
In 1685, 


been that of shipbuilding. 
three years after the arrival of Penn 
in the colony, six seagoing ships and 
many boats had already been built in 
Philadelphia, and in 1700 there were 
four shipyards building seagoing ves- 


sels, besides smaller concerns which 
built river boats and fishing craft, to- 
gether with shops engaged in industries 
related to shipbuilding, such as rope- 
walks, block and sailmakers shops. 
During the colonial period it is esti- 
mated that 180 square rigged ships and 
over 700 brigs and schooners, besides 
smaller vessels, were built at Philadel- 
phia, which led the Colonies in the size 
and total tonnage of ships constructed. 
During the Revolution, Philadelphia 
took a leading part in the construction 
of vessels for the “State Navy” and 
continental navy, and a great number 
of privateers. The first squadron was 
composed of merchant vessels converted 
into men-of-war in the Philadelphia 
yards; these were followed by six 
frigates, four of which, the “Washing- 
ton,” “Randolph,” “Delaware” and 
“Effingham,” were built at Philadelphia. 
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Imports 
53,936,315 
59,427,890 
60,006,791 
66,122,147 
48,802,676 
43,840,836 
48,072,672 
31,419,997 
41,222,528 
51,866,002 
48,043,443 
47,750,342 
59,995,431 
53,890,106 
60,180,901 
70,801,273 
79,869,942 
63,432,007 
68,884,146 
88,403,451 
83,626,647 
85,038,185 
93,209,678 
96,483,412 
72,947,524 
95,801,175 
53,726,963 


Foreign Trade of the Port 
of Philadelphia 


Exports 
37,410,683 
33,674,355 
58,541,457 
49,402,482 
35,043,093 
39,567,376 
47,305,273 
56,244,436 
60,950,065 
78,406,031 
79,354,025 
80,383,403 
73,531,968 
71,393,254 
63,278,070 
82,564,389 
94,832,480 

109,261,436 
84,286,440 
73,266,343 
69,956,380 
69,069,730 
76,315,344 
65,182,514 
90,666,461 

197,660,231 
40,500,786 








Between the Revolution and War of 
1812, there was great activity in 
American mercantile shipping, _ this 
country being the only neutral maritime 
nation during this period of warfare in 
Europe. This “boom” in American 
shipping had many points of similarity 
with the conditions of 1916. By the 
year 1801, the date of the Peace of 
Amiens, nearly three hundred home- 
built seagoing ships were owned in 
Philadelphia, and fourteen shipyards 
were in operation in this eity, all build- 
ing ships of the largest type. 

The leading Philadelphia shipyard 
at that time was that of Joshua 
Humphreys, the foremost naval archi- 
tect of his time. He and his yard were 
responsible for the design and construc- 
tion of some of the vessels in the early 
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navy of the United States, among them 
the frigates ‘“‘United States” and ‘Phila- 
delphia.” The latter was the finest 
frigate of her day; her part in the war 
with Tripoli is well known. Many ships 
were constructed in the local yards for 
the East India and China trade. These 
were noted for their speed, which was 
an important factor during the period 
of European wars. The “Rebecca 
Sims,” built in 1801, crossed the At- 
lantic from the Delaware Capes to the 
Mersey in fourteen days; and the 
“Woodrup Sims,” built in the same 
year, ran from the Capes to Canton in 
117 days. 

After the War of 1812, the pros- 
perity and growth of the shipbuilding 
industry in Philadelphia continued, 
many whaling ships for New England 
and fast transatlantic vessels for the 
“packet” lines being constructed. The 
American packets were remarkable 
ships. On account of their speed and 
general superiority, many of these ships 
were built for foreign owners. The 
clipper ship was the next development ; 


many of these were built at Philadel- 
phia, principally for the California 
trade during the rush following the dis- 
covery of gold in 1848. 

The Civil War, and the changed eco- 
nomic conditions which followed it, put 
an end to the prosperity of American 
shipbuilding, and the change from wood 
to iron and steel as the materials of 
ship construction and from sails to 
steam as the propelling power, funda- 
mentally changed the conditions of the 
industry. 

The Delaware River, on account of 
its geographical position, within short 
distances of the coal and iron mining 
fields and near the centre of a large 
iron and steel making district, became 
as favorable a location for iron and 
steel ship construction as it had been 
for wooden shipbuilding. 

In spite of the lessened volume of 
shipbuilding after the war, many im- 
portant accomplishments must be cred- 
ited to Philadelphia shipbuilders. 
Among other achievements may be men- 
tioned the early use and successful de- 
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One of the Wharves of the New York Shipbuilding Company, Camden, Used for Fitting Out the 
Completed Vessels 


velopment of screw propulsion, the in- 
troduction of compound and triple-ex- 
pansion engines for marine use; the 
building of the first large iron trans- 
atlantic screw steamers constructed in 
America, namely, the “Indiana,” “Illi- 
nois,’ ‘Pennsylvania’ and “Ohio,” 
built by the Cramp yard for the Ameri- 
can line in 1873; and the construction 
of many notable passenger and freight 
steamers as well as naval vessels. The 
first compound or double expansion en- 
gine built for a seagoing vessel in the 
United States was installed in the “Geo. 
W. Clyde”; the first marine triple-ex- 
pansion engine was installed in the 
steam yacht “Peerless” ; the first marine 
quadruple expansion engine installed in 
a merchant steamer in the United States 
was installed in the “Comanche,” built 
for the Clyde line; all of these vessels 
with their engines were built at the 
Cramp shipyard. The first quadruple 
expansion engines installed in a trans- 
atlantic liner were the engines of the 


“St. Louis” and “St. Paul,” built at the 
same yard. 

A large part of the earlier steel navy 
of the United States was built on the 
Delaware, at the yards of John Roach, 
in Chester; Harlan & Hollingsworth, 
in Wilmington; Neafie & Levy, at 
Philadelphia, and William Cramp & 
Sons, at Philadelphia. 

The Delaware has been called the 
“Clyde of America” on account of the 
shipyards located on this river, princi- 
pally in the neighborhood of Philadel- 
phia; at the present time some of the 
largest yards in the country are in- 
cluded among those in this section; 
notably, the William Cramp & Sons 
Ship & Engine Building Company, at 
Philadelphia; the New York Shipbuild- 
ing Company, at Camden; the Harlan 
& Hollingsworth Corporation, at Wil- 
mington; the Chester Shipbuilding 
Company and the Sun Shipbuilding 
Company, at Chester; the Pennsyl- 
vania Shipbuilding Company, at Glou- 
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A View in Philadelphia’s Wonderful Park System—Perhaps the Finest of any City in the World 


cester, and the Pusey & Jones Co., at 
Wilmington. 

In these yards can be built vessels of 
all types; in the principal yards those 
of the largest tonnage and _ highest 
speed, either for merchant or Govern- 
ment service. 

In both the William Cramp & Sons 
and New York Shipbuilding yards, 
some of the best examples of war ves- 
sels have been constructed, beth for the 
United States Navy and for the navies 
of Russia, Japan, China, Turkey and 
Argentina. No shipyards in existence 
are better equipped for building all 
types of vessels than these on the Dela- 
ware River. 


PRINTING, PUBLISHING AND ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 


The art of printing has been prac- 
ticed in this city since the very be- 
ginning of Philadelphia’s history. <A 
few weeks after the arrival of the first 
Colonists, a printing press was set up, 
and the first publication in book form 


which appeared in America was printed 
in Philadelphia by William Bradford, 
who published an almanac for the year 
1687. Bradford’s press was at Shacka- 
maxon, near the present Penn Treaty 
Park. 

Benjamin Franklin entered the print- 
ing business in this city in 1723. His 
“Poor Richard’s Almanac” alone would 
have won him lasting fame, and for 
many years this publication kept Phila- 
delphia prominently in the forefront as 
a publishing centre. Christopher Sower, 
in 1743, from his press in Germantown, 
published the Bible in German, and 
Robert Aitken, forty years later, 
printed the first English Bible pub- 
lished in America. 

The name of Christopher Sower is 
also associated with the type-founding 
industry, he being the founder of the 
business that subsequently became, 
through Binney and Ronaldson, the 
celebrated house of L. Johnson & Co., 
now the American Type Founders 
Company. 

Another name associated with this in- 
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dustry that comes down to us from 
those early days is Mathew Carey, who 
in 1804 set up the Bible in quarto form. 
This is believed to have been the first 
Bible in the world of that size that was 
kept standing in type. This firm sub- 
sequently became Mathew Carey & Son, 
and the business is now carried on by 
descendants of this family under the 
name of Henry Carey Baird & Co. 

Among the houses that flourished in 
this city in the fifties and sixties may 
be mentioned Blanchard & Lea, J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Lindsay & Blakiston 
and T. & J. W. Johnson & Co., names 
which are still identified with the pub- 
lishing business in Philadelphia. 

Eight daily newspapers are pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, five morning and 
three afternoon, as follows: The “Pub- 
lic Ledger,’ ‘North American,” 
“Press,” “Philadelphia Inquirer,” 
“Record,” all morning papers, and the 
“Evening Bulletin,’ “Telegraph” and 
“Evening Ledger.” 


There are now nine hundred and 


thirty-two printing and publishing es- 


tablishments in this city, more than any 
other single industry in Philadelphia, 
employing 21,000 people, with an ag- 
gregate payroll each year of approxi- 
mately $8,300,000. 

In the manufacture of paper the 
quantity of the output from the mills of 
Philadelphia has declined since wood 
pulp has taken the place of rags in the 
process of manufacture, but this city 
still holds its prominence for quality. 

The old Rittenhouse Paper Mill in 
Roxborough, near the Wissahickon 
Creek, built in 1690, and the Wilcox 
Mills, on the Chester Creek, built in 
1729, kept Philadelphia identified with 
the manufacture of paper for many 
years. From the latter mill came the 
paper for the Continental money used 
during the Revolution and for the 
greenbacks of the Civil War. 

There are now seven paper mills in 
Philadelphia turning out an annual 
product valued at $4,200,000. 

Paper Boxes—The last fifty years 
has seen the manufacture of paper 
boxes develop into an important indus- 
try in Philadelphia. 

The growth of this business is due 
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largely to the fact that the public is 
being educated to demand better things 
in all lines, especially articles classed as 
“food products.” ‘The consumer buys 
with greater assurance of safety, sani- 
tation and consequent satisfaction, when 
getting goods in the original package, 
as put up by the manufacturer, ur pro- 
ducer, bearing the name, the brand or 
other evidences of identification on the 
outside, which place clearly the re- 
sponsibility for the contents. There are 
numerous and large establishments in 
Philadelphia successfully meeting this 
new demand. 


OTHER LEADING INDUSTRIES 


CuemicaLs, Drugs anp Paints—The 
chemical and paint industry in the 
United States had its beginning when 
Samuel Wetherill, in 1789, opened a 
white lead factory in this city, and in 
addition, began to manufacture at his 
drug store, at 65 North Front street, 
chemicals on what was then considered 
a large scale. In 1809 we read of 
Samuel Wetherill and his son, Samuel, 
Jr., operating a white lead factory on 
the present site of the Girard Trust 
Building. Descendants of this family 
are still engaged in the manufacture of 
white lead and paints. Harrison Broth- 
ers & Co., another old established chem- 
ical manufactory, had its beginning in 
1793, when John Harrison, its founder, 
began to make sulphuric acid. Charles 
Lennig & Co., another old house; the 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the Henry Bower Chemical 
Company, are among the leading chemi- 
cal establishments in this city. It is 
estimated that there is more sulphuric 
acid made in Philadelphia than in any 
other city in the United States. 

Although the chemical industry ex- 
tends over a long period of our city’s 
history, its greatest progress was made 
during the last fifty years, and in this 
development the ready market afforded 
by Philadelphia’s varied and rapidly ex- 
panding industries has exerted a great 
influence. 

In the manufacture of paint Phila- 
delphia has long held a leading place. 

For considerably over a hundred 
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years the manufacture of medicinal 
preparations has been carried on in 
Philadelphia. Charles V. Hagner es- 
tablished at the Falls of Schulykill, in 
1812, the first drug mill in the United 
States, and the Wetherills and the Har- 
risons, the founders of Philadelphia’s 
chemical and paint industries, were 
compounders of drugs in the early days 
of the nineteenth century. The firm of 
Powers & Weightman was founded in 
1818, and Rosengarten & Sons, in 1822. 
In 1905 these two firms were incor- 
porated under the firm style of Powers- 
Weightman-Rosengarten Company, and 
are the largest manufacturers of the 
sulphates of quinine and morphia in the 
world. 

Within a few years after the wonder- 


ful discoveries of Pasteur, during the 
period between 1870 and 1885, the bio- 
logical and vaccine laboratories of the 
H. K. Mulford Company were estab- 
lished, and this firm is now one of the 
greatest manufacturers in existence of 
the vaccine virus for smallpox and nu- 
merous antitoxins and serums. 

There are a number of other firms of 
manufacturing chemists doing an enor- 
mous business. 

Soap—An industry that has had a 
remarkable development in this city 
during the last fifty years has been the 
manufacture of soap. Prior to 1860 
practically all of the soap used in this 
country was imported from Europe. To- 
day the value of the annual output is 
$7,319,000, and the reputation of Phila- 
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delphia-made soaps for their purity and 
quality has won for the city’s manufac- 
turers in this line a large and increas- 
ing foreign market. 

In 1860 there were eighty-seven es- 
tablishments engaged in this industry, 
employing a capital of $3,435,833, and 
turning out an annual product valued 
at $5,076,196. To-day there are 275 
establishments, employing a capital of 
$25,000,000, and producing goods each 
year valued at $35,000,000. 

" Perroteum— The manufacture of 
petroleum is naturally an important in- 
dustry in Philadelphia, the richest oil 
wells in the world having been sunk in 
Pennsylvania. Petroleum and its prod- 
ucts enter very largely into the com- 
merce of this port, the exports in 1912 
amounting to $21,302,244. The plant 
of the Atlantic Refining Company, lo- 
cated at Point Breeze, is one of the 
largest of its kind in the world. It cov- 
ers an area of nearly 400 acres and 
has a capacity of 42,000 barrels of 
crude oil a day. Crude oil is piped to 


the city from Western Pennsylvania, 


West Virginia, Indiana, Illinois, and is 
brought in tank steamers from Texas 
and Mexico. The refined product is 
sent to nearly every country in the 
world. 

LEATHER AND GLazEp Kin>—The tan- 
ning of leather began in this city in 
1683, and in 1731 it was taking an im- 
portant place in the exports from 
Philadelphia. The value of the leather 
manufactures amounts to more than 
$35,000,000 each year. Of this, $6,- 
517,000 represents the value of the 
shoes made in this city. Philadelphia’s 
reputation as a shoe center is world-wide 
and for quality, style and excellence of 
workmanship, the product takes high 
rank. 

In 1888, the process of chrome tan- 
nage was discovered in this city by a 
chemist named Schultz who accidentally 
dropped the morocco bound end of his 
suspender into a solution of bichromate 
of potassium. He noted that the color of 
the leather changed to a bluish black 
and that it had undergone a complete 
change. He started a series of experi- 
ments along this line, but it was left for 
Robert H. Foerderer to work out a prac- 
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tical process that could be utilized com- 
mercially. 

The annual value of this product is 
now $45,000,000 and combined with the 
output of Camden and Wilmington, 
Delaware, gives to this city first place 
among the glazed kid centres of the 
world. 

Svucar—Philadelphia is the second 
great sugar refining centre of the 
United States, the annual product of its 
refineries running from 375,000 to 
450,000 tons—about 2,500,000 barrels 
of sugar with a value approximating 
$46,000,000. This product is exceeded 
only by that of New York. 

Millions of dollars are invested in 
the great plants in this city, and the 
business, with its related industries, is 
a source of livelihood to a large num- 
ber of people. 

Sugar refining began in Philadelphia 
more than a century and a quarter ago. 
The bulk of the sugar consumed in this 
country before 1789 was from the 
Philadelphia refineries. In those early 
days there was a considerable consump- 
tien of maple sugar, which was consid- 
ered as equal to the best sugar made 
from sugar cane; and it was then be- 
lieved that the maple trees of the coun- 
try would supply the demand for many 
years to come. 

The Louisiana Purchase attracted at- 
tention to the sugar production of 
Louisiana and at once gave sugar cane 
precedence over maple trees as the 
source of the raw product, and except 
as a conserve and as confectionery the 
use of maple sugar has been practically 
abandoned. The improvements in re- 
fining machinery and methods about this 
time also proved a stimulus to the trade. 

In 1830 there were eleven sugar re- 
fineries in Philadelphia. This number 
had dropped to eight in 1860, but the 
capacity of the eight was greater than 
of the eleven of thirty years before. The 
industry employed 478 men in 1860, 
and doing business on a capital of $1,- 
546,000, produced sugar of a valuation 
of $6,356,700 in a year. 

For the year 1866 the value of re- 
fined sugars produced in Philadelphia 
was estimated to be $20,000,000. 
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In 1870 there were thirteen refineries 
in Philadelphia with a capital aggre- 
gating nearly $5,500,000, and with a 
total product valued at $25,862,876. 

The abandonment of some plants and 
the consolidation of others, has reduced 
the thirteen plants of 1870 to three at 
the present day, the largest of which is 
the Franklin Sugar Refinery, estab- 
lished in 1864. These three plants are 
modern in every respect and possess a 
greater capacity for production than the 
thirteen refineries of 1870. 

The sugar industry of Philadelphia 
extends in its associated activities to 
nearly every part of the world. The 
raw sugars received at the refineries 
come from Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, 
Java, the Philippine Islands, and both 
the East and the West Indies, contrib- 
uting of their cane products. 

The immense capacity of modern re- 
fineries is not generally known, nearly 
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2,000 tons of sugar having been refined 
in a day in one of the Philadelphia re- 
fineries. This is an output of from 
10,000 to 12,000 barrels. 

The receipts of raw sugar at the port 
of Philadelphia form a very important 
part of the commerce of this port. 


& 


LOOKING AHEAD 


HIS brief summary of what Phila- 

delphia has done, of what it is 
doing to-day, augurs well for the years 
that are to come. To that future the 
city looks with a confidence resting upon 
sure foundations. The lessons of in- 
dustrial, commercial and financial prog- 
ress have been learned and applied in 
Philadelphia — the world’s greatest 
workshop. 


America is privileged to spend her blood 
and her might for the principles that gave her 
birth and happiness and the peace which she 
has treasured. God helping her, she can do 
no other.— PRESIDENT WILSON. 
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New Business 
By GEORGE W. NELSON 


HE New Business Department of a bank corresponds to the sell- 

ing organization of the industrial corporation. Its function is 
to sell the services of the bank and to find customers for these 
services. It has become an important department of the modern 
bank now that the banker has recognized that a bank has some- 
thing to sell just as much as the manufacturer of automobiles or 
any other commodity. In this article George W. Nelson, who for 
a number of years has been associated with the New Business De- 


partment of the Mechanics & Metals National Bank, describes the 


principles underlying the work of his department. 


It appeared 


originally in “The M. & M. Journal.” 


[? is not many years back 
since innovations in bank- 
ing methods as regards so- 
liciting new business would, 
have been frowned upon by 
the ultra-conservative bank- 
er; indeed, some claimed that 
the methods employed by 
their more progressive 
neighbors were not condu- 
cive to the upholding of the 
proper dignity of the insti- 
tution, and soliciting busi- 
ness of a competitor violated 
the code of ethics which 
should be used by all bank- 
ers. However, time has 
changed this opinion greatly, 
and whereas it might not be 
good practice and proper 
under certain conditions to | 
solicit an account maintained | 
at another bank, the use of | 
common sense, judgment and | 
tact, will indicate the line | 
of demarcation in most in- | 
stances, and, therefore, | 
avoid complications and un- | 
pleasant feelings, as it is 
not good business to appear | 
piratical in an endeavor to 
secure increased deposits. 
As an illustration of how | 
the large metropolitan in- | 
stitutions have progressed 
along this line it might be 
mentioned that one-half | 
dozen years ago only a few 
banks maintained regularly | 





organized New Business De- 
partments; the majority 
merely handling leads in a 
haphazard manner, having 
no method for following up 
clues in a systematic way. 
Today conditions are just 
the reverse; in fact, many 
organizations lean in the di- 
rection of being over-sys- 
tematized. A properly or- 
ganized and managed de- 
partment permits of growth 
and expansion, but one must 
be careful and not allow 
unnecessary and cumber- 





some detail to interfere with 
the object in view—the se- 
curing of new business— 
and it must also be borne in 
mind that the results ob- 
tained should be sufficiently 
satisfactory to the bank’s 
management to warrant and 
justify the disbursement and 
labor expended. 

One of the strong argu- 
ments used with good effect 
by banks in seeking new 
business has to do with the 
relationship that exists be- 
tween the banker and his 
customer. The careful busi- 
ness man will endeavor to 
use the same care and judg- 
ment in making a bank con- 
nection as he would in se- 
lecting his lawyer or possi- 
bly his physician, whom he 
selects not only for his 
technical ability, but for his 
personal integrity. 

(Continued on page 8) 
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T is encouraging to note 

by a perusal of the col- 
umns of the daily press that 
so many trust companies, es- 
pecially the strong, conser- 
vative institutions, are 
adopting a more vigorous 
and constructive advertising 
policy. 

Surely if there are good 
reasons why a commercial 
bank should advertise there 
are many more why a trust 
company should adopt a pro- 
gram of publicity. In the 
first place the functions of 
a trust company are com- 
plex and numerous and not 
altogether understood by the 
public. These 
must be explained and made 
clear if the company expects 
to enlarge its sphere of ac- 
tivity and attract new cli- 
ents. In the second place, 
the services of a trust com- 
pany, once they are ex- 
plained, are very real defi- 
nite services—services that 
ean be sold, like a consign- 
ment of goods, and that lend 
themselves naturally to ad- 
vertising treatment. 

The trust company that 
publishes as an advertise- 
ment its statement of 
condition, accompanied by 
an attractive typographical 
arrangement of its roster of 
officers—probably impresses 
the reader with its size and 
with the high character of 
the men who comprise its 
official staff. But the reader 
is left entirely in the dark 
as to how this great institu- 
tion, with such astounding 
assets and surprising sur- 
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functions | 


plus, is going to be of any | are rendered; the trust com. 
real help or service to him. | pany acts as executor, as ad- 

What would we think if) ministrator, as guardian, as 
Mr. Wanamaker, one of the receiver, as trustee, as a le- 
|most successful advertisers| gal depository for funds of 
| in the country, should devote | every description. It at- 
|valuable space in the New | tends to the management of 


—|York and Philadelphia pa-| personal property and real 


| pers each day: to a summary | estate and to the collection 
lof his financial condition | and remittance of rents, in- 
| and a listing of the heads of | terest and dividends. Valu- 
‘his various departments?| able services these, and yet 
Very impressive and inter-|the average man _ knows 
| esting figures they would be| nothing of them, or if he 
no doubt, but it is extremely does, considers them only 
improbable that their enu-| within the grasp of the man 
|meration would lead to a|of considerable means. 
‘crush of bargain hunters in| If you want to sell a man a 
|his store the next morning. | dictaphone you've got to first 
| _ And yet, when you stop to tell him what a dictaphone 
ithink of it, the trust com-|is and, secondly, how it will 
‘pany is nothing more than help him in his business, 
_a financial department store. |The same principle holds in 
|Here under one roof all) selling trust company serv- 
‘classes of financial services| ices. 





Is It Not Sound Policy 


for you to do your banking business with 
a Trust Company ? 


Such a company not only can look after 


ik 


your money while you are alive but, if you 
wish, can act as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Receiver or Trustee. Itis a Legal 
Depository for funds of every description. 


This Company especially attends to the 
management of Personal Property and 
Real Estate and to the collection and re- 
mittance of rents, interests and dividends. 
Write for onr booklet, 


“ Management of Your 
Estate” 


ICA 


It is possible that we may be able to assist 
you materially in the preparation of your 
Income Tax Return to the Government. 


Union Trust Company of New Y ork 
80 Broadway, New York 


Capital and Surplus 
$8,900,000 


BRANCH 
786 Fifth Ave. 


BRANCH 
425 Fifth Ave. 


This copy gives an effective picture of the comprehensiveness of trust 
company service and shows how under one roof the business man can 
fill all his financial wants. The copy was written and placed by the 
Medley Scovil Advertising Agency 
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New Business 
(Continued from page 1) 


Various factors have been 
analyzed which might lead 
to a banking connection and 
the personal element has in 
many instances been found 
to play a leading part, as an 
acquaintance with the people 
connected with the concern 
whose account is desired, is 
undoubtedly of great value. 
Of course, this does not mean 


that a personal acquaintance | 


is absolutely essential in or- 


der to close the deal, as some | 


of the best understood con- 
nections formed with many 
customers, particularly from 
out-of-town, have been ar- 
ranged through correspond- 
ence. 

Another factor that has | 
proved effective is for ev- | 
erybody connected with the | 
bank, from the youngest boy 
to the president, to consider | 
himself a solicitor for the | 
institution. Sometimes the 
mutual character of the in- | 
terests of the bank and its | 
employes is not understood | 
by the employe, and in some | 
instances proper stress or) 
importance is not placed on | 
it by the bank. The man- | 
agement of our institution | 
recently arranged a plan| 
whereby those employes who | 
desired it might secure stock | 
in the bank, and this plan is | 
practical and suggestive and | 
undoubtedly in time the ef- | 
fect will be seen, not only | 
in little matters that may | 
come up, but in the greater | 


and larger work of the in- | 


stitution, as it places each 
and everyone in a position 
whereby he will consider the 
bank’s interests as his per- 
sonal interest. A desire to 
have his friends connect 
themselves with the institu- 
tion will probably be created 
and he will also feel more 


like approaching them on the 
subject—as he will naturally 
be interested in the growth 
and profits of the bank hence 
becoming a factor in the pro- 
duction of new business. 
Direct lines of communi- 
cation should be established 
between the head of a new 
business department and the 
head of every other depart- 
ment in the bank, as well as 
every officer’s desk, in order 
that all information may be 
jutilized. The inspiration 
|must not always come from 





the president or the other 
executives, It behooves the 


new business head to be 





‘alert on all occasions, re- 


' 4Tit 


garding as legitimate prey 
every officer, director, stock- 
holder, employe and custom- 
er of the bank. As to the 
customer, it must be realized 
that a good way to get new 
business is to take care of 
the old. 

This leads to the thought 
that one must also be very 
careful in his treatment of 
present customers. Good 
service to the public counts 
more than any other one 
thing in securing new busi- 
ness and keeping old cus- 
tomers. Service is so vital- 
ly important to the success 
of deposit building that it is 
not good practice to even 














How You Can Have Both 
Advantages 


In making provision for their estates, it is increas- 
ingly customary for men of large or moderate means 
to appoint a trust company as co-executor or co- 
trustee with an individual. 


The wife or other relative of the maker of a will 
very often has an intimate knowledge of matters 
relating to the estate that is very valuable. Such 
a@ person, however, may not be fitted nor able to 
bear the entire burden of caring for the estate. 


If the Union Trust Company is appointed co-execu- 
tor and co-trustee with a friend or relative, the 
estate will benefit from that person’s intimate knowl- 
edge and interest, and from the Trust Company’s 
excellent facilities and experience in handling estate 
matters. 


Our officers will be glad to talk over with you any 
questions regarding trust business. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


Baltimore 

















Charles 
Street 


















































By urging its appointment as co-trustee and co-executor, this trust 
| company gets around the desire ‘that so many men have of placing the 


management of their estate in the hands of friends or relatives 
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tolerate discourtesy, inatten- 
tion or inefficiency upon the 
part of anyone connected 
with the bank, as one dis- | 


by analysis whether an ac-| 
count is profitable or not. 
All of these matters apper- | 
tain more or less to the work | 


business, he wishes to be tied 


| to a bank that can and wil] 


take proper care of him; a 
bank that will be strong 


courteous act or one un- | of a well organized new!/enough to do so, and one 


pleasant element entering! 
into a transaction may re-| 
sult in a dissatisfied client | 
and can undo much good 
work that had been accom- 
plished. The slogan of one 
of our most successful mer- 
cantile houses is “The cus- | 
tomer is always right.” | 

Regarding file systems, 
etc., it should be kept in 
mind that a wealth of mate- 
rial from which business 
may be obtained is only the 
beginning of things. This 
material should be so as- 
sorted and systematized as 
to separate the grades, such 
as active prospects, dormant 
prospects, etc. A follow-up 
system should be installed 
and managed in such a man- 
ner as to make it possible 
for each specific prospect to 
be handled at the most op- 
portune time. 

Correspondence should be 
so arranged that the least 
amount of time will be ex- 
pended in locating what is 
desired. This does not mean 
that an elaborate system of 
filing is essential; rather be 
it understood that the filing 
arrangement should be sim- 
ple enough to permit even 
one who is not familiar with 
it to be able to find the in- 
formation he is_ seeking. 
This also applies to card in- 
dexes and lists. 

Statistics should also be 
compiled in this department 
showing the number of ac- 
counts opened and closed; 
daily, weekly, monthly and 
yearly; reason for opening, 
cause of closing, gain or 
loss in new business. Some 
departments are so organ- 





ized as to be able to show 
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business department. 

A bank in order to attract | 
and deserve new business | 
must possess certain funda- 
mentals in order. to inspire 
confidence—one of these is | 
strength; a prospective cus- | 
tomer would not care to de-| 
posit his money or place his | 
account in a bank if he 
has the slightest doubt as to 
its financial standing. The 
principal thing that inter- | 
ests him in his choice of an 
institution is an assurance 
that he will be able to se- 
cure his money any time he 
makes a demand for it; and 
if he is in need of financial 





assistance to carry on his 


that will endeavor to under- 
stand his needs and require- 
ments. 

Another fundamental is 
character; the standard de- 
manded by the public of 
bank officers and directors 
is, in the opinion of many, 
higher than that demanded 
of any other class of busi- 
ness, and rightfully so, as 
the banker is the guardian 
of the people’s money, and 
as such he should be a man 
not only of sound judgment 
and integrity, but also of ex- 
emplary habits. Particular. 
ly is the value of this shown 
where the “personal ele- 
ment” is made use of. 





How Banks Are Advertising 


In these columns each month current publicity 
matter will be reviewed and criticized 


@ Age is a quality which has 
always been strongly fea- 
tured in bank advertis- 
ing. The bank that has any 
claim to longevity is always 
sure to lay particular stress 
on this fact in most of its 
publicity matter. It seems 
to go with the dignity of 
banking. Moreover, its pub- 
licity value is not to be dis- 
paraged. Age inspires con- 
fidence in institutions as well 
as in men. 

But at the same time, it is 
refreshing to find a bank 
that has the originality and 
imagination to see the pub- 
licity value of youth. The 
Pennsylvania National Bank 





of Chester, Pa., on the occa- 
sion of its fourteenth birth- 
day published an ad in the | 
local press, captioned ‘The | 


Youngest Bank of the City.” 
Inasmuch as this bank has 
a very commendable record 
to show for the fourteen 
years since its foundation, 
this was just the right point 
to take. It makes everyone 
remark about the progress 
made by this “youngster” in 
the banking field and gives 
the impression of youthful 
vigor and energy. 


@This same bank makes a 
special appeal in its adver- 
tising to the merchant, the 
mechanic and the profession- 
al and business man of small 
means. It offers to “will- 
ingly give them national 
banking accommodation,” 
and invites them to make use 
of its facilities. 

It seems to us that this 
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bank showed particularly 
good judgment in thus mak- 
ing a drive for the accounts 
of the “men of small 
means,” especially in a town 
already well equipped with 
banking facilities. In every 
town there is always a class 
of men in moderate circum- 
stances whose bank accounts 
are small, but in the aggre- 
gate amount to quite large 
figures. These men have a 
certain diffidence about 
opening accounts because 
they feel that they are so 
small that the bank won’t 
consider them worth while. 
Even if they do keep an ac- 
count with one of the banks, 
they feel that their business 
isn’t appreciated and that 
they are not getting the 
service of men with larger 
balances. 

Consequently, the bank 
that frankly makes an ap- 
peal for this class of busi- 
ness is sure to strike a re- 
sponsive chord. In a town 
of 40,000 the Pennsylvania 
National has increased its 
depositors from 381 to 
3,540 in fourteen years, 
which amply testifies to the 
wisdom of their course. 


QWith the caption, ‘“Four- 
teen Business Books,’ the 
Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company of St. Louis offers 
for free distribution fourteen 
books on business subjects. 
By taking such action this 
company recognizes that 
among the necessary func- 
tions of a trust company is 
education. 

This same function of edu- 
cation is being exercised in 
New York by the Columbia 
Trust Company, which has 
been running for some time, 
a series of numbered adver- 
tisements in the New York 
newspapers explaining the 
various services that it ren- 








The Business Man’s 
Big Brother 


























wake 


He was a regular fellow, wasn’t he? 
—and that’s exactly what we want to 
be to every honest business man in this 
community. 


We want to be the business man’s “big 
brother’’"—we want to be at his service 


when he needs us. 


We want him to know that our financial 
countel is his when he desires it, and that 
our sixty-seven years of experience and 
twenty millions of resources are his to guide 
him and back him 


Fe. okie i Ane nt, yoy big brother of the 
A BIG BANK FOR BIG BUSINESS 


and 
A GOOD ONE TO GROW UP IN 


Citizens National Bank 


Resources Over an, 
$20,000,000.00 


Remember how you 
used to look up to that 
big brother of yours? . 
Remember how he used 
to help you over the 
rough places? 


up. 


Sd 








An expression of friendly interest and an offer of helpful services 


that ring true. 


It makes the reader feel that in this bank he would get 
just the right sort of help and advice. 
Citizens National Bank of Baltimore 


It is an advertisement of the 





ders, and showing how these 
services may best by utilized 
by the public. The company 
realized that the functions of 
a trust company are very 
complex and not easily un- 
derstood by the average man 
in the street. The solution, 
it concluded, was a cam- 
paign of education. 

The Mississippi Valley, 
however, goes even further 
than this. This company 
goes beyond mere education 
in trust company functions 
and takes upon itself the dis- 
semination of “facts about 
making money and economiz- 
ing it and protecting it.” 
“Supplying these facts,” it 
states, “is one of the func- 





| tions of the Mississippi Val- 


ley Trust Company.” 

The advertisement con- 
tains a coupon order blank 
making it an easy matter to 
check any or all of the books 
desired which the bank offers 
to send absolutely free and 
without any obligation. 


@ ‘Somebody, Somewhere, 
Sometime” is the sibilant 
caption of a thrift advertise- 
ment by the Farmers and 
Merchants Bank of Stock- 
ton, Cal. 

“Bank your hard-earned 
dollars,” it goes on. “Spend 
them as you like, but be sure 
of this—they will find their 


jway into the bank in the 
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WachoviaBank& TrustCo.@ 


This bank believes thoroughly in the thrift idea and is succeeding in 
arousing general public interest in its various thrift clubs 























end; some thrifty man will ; induced to take some definite 
put them there. action like sending for a 

“Why not be that man home safe, writing for a 
yourself? booklet, starting an account 

“This bank stands ready | with a dollar or something 
to help you save your money jof that nature. Once he 
and invest it wisely. A dol-| takes the first step along the 
lar deposit will start a sav-| pathway of thrift your task 
ings account and entitle you | is immeasurably easier. 


to the use of one of our , 
: v ‘@The Denver National 
ems Sate PSES- Bank issues a monthly bul- 
This is a good argument | letin giving a summary of 
and forcefully put. The of-| agricultural, industrial and 
fer of a Home Safe free| mining conditions in Colo- 
spurs on the reader to imme-| rado, Wyoming and New 
diate action. | Mexico. Bankers in the va- 
The trouble with a good | rious districts in these states 
many thrift ads is that they report to it regularly as to 
excite interest and thought | conditions in their localities. 
for the moment but don’t do | ‘ . 
anything to help turn that | @The following is a good 
interest into action. There’s | ™™St department ad written 
all the difference there is be- by Carl W. Art, publicity 
tween listening to a beauti- | manager of the Union Trust 
fully convincing sermon and | and Savings Bank of Spo- 
then going home to a poker Kane. Wash.: 
game and going to a Billy | IT WAS ONCE 
Sunday meeting and hitting }|CUSTOMARY— 
the trail. Do your thrift ads |to name a personal friend or 
actually make the reader hit business associate as Executor 
the trail or do they arouse °f one’s will. Experience 


per | proved it to be an injustice to 
his interest for the moment! |). friend—demanding too 


without exacting any pledge |many __ responsibilities — and 

of future action? frequently a source of loss to 
That’s why it’s always the | the estate 7 . 

part of wisdom to write your The Trust Company is the 


ideal executor 
ads so that the reader will be | Give your heirs the special- 
De 





ized service of the Union Trust 
in handling your estate by nam- 
ing it as your Executor. It 
has the necessary experience 
and makes a business of that 
very work. Its financial re- 
sponsibility and perpetual ex- 
istence guarantee the perfect 
fulfilment of the trust. 


Inquire at the Trust 
Department for de- 
scriptive literature re- 
garding this important 
subect. 

Note the last paragraph 
asking the reader to inquire 
at the trust department for 
descriptive literature. Your 
first thought is: “Why make 
the reader call for descrip- 
tive literature—why not of- 
fer to send it?” On further 
thought, however, you will 
have to admit that there is 
real advertising strategy in 
that paragraph. 

In the first place, by ask- 
ing those interested to call, 
you eliminate at once that 
large class of catalogue col- 
lectors who send for any- 
thing that is available for a 
two-cent stamp just out of 
curiosity. 

In the second place, you 
can depend upon it that 
when the reader calls at the 
trust department for the lit- 
erature he will find some- 
thing more than literature 
waiting for him. If the 
bank is on the job there will, 
be some competent clerk or 
trust officer on hand to show 
the caller the hospitality of 
the bank and to explain ver- 
bally the service which the 
trust department is capable 
of rendering. And _ the 
chances are that the caller 
will leave the bank thorough- 
ly pleased with his treat- 
ment and convinced of the 
bank’s ability to serve him. 


@In the rotunda of the Lib- 
erty National Bank of New 
York is a bronze figure, an 
original model of the Statue 
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of Liberty. It is 4 feet, 9| 
inches high to top of torch, | 
and rests on a pedestal 4 feet 
high. Chiseled in the bronze | 
is— 
Bartholdi, 1875. Regis- | 
tered in Washington, | 
D. C., August 31, 1876. 
No. 99396. 

The Statue of Liberty has | 
been so dominating the | 
vertising of the Liberty | 
Bank, it has come to be per-| 
haps the best-known bank 
emblem in the country. It 























| 
| 

| 
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the advertising of the Liberty 


| 
This emblem dominates all | 
National Bank of New York 


appears on all of its adver- 
tisements and on all of its | 
statements and circular mat- | 
ter. And no customer can | 
call at the bank without be- | 
ing impressed with the dig- | 
nity and beauty of this orig- 
inal bronze model, holding 
aloft an illuminated torch | 
and expressing in a way that 
no words could express the | 
strength and influence of the | 
institution it typifies. | 


@Many banks call attention 
to their growth in deposits, 
but this is done in an un-| 
usual and convincing way in| 
the March 5th statement 
folder of the National Stock 
Yards National Bank. On 
the back of the folder is re- 
produced a blue print chart 
showing graphically the 


HAN 
The bankers’ first duty— 


“The time is past when the 
banker can measure success 
in the scales of profit—and 
profit alone. 


The banker is called into being by the 
necessities of the people, and to the people 
he serves he owes his first duty. 


Personal profit is necessary and desirable, 
but it is incidental to the main issue. 

That main issue is Safety—nothing more, nothing 
less. Anything, of any nature whatsoever which 
jeopardizes safety is unsound banking. 

The very fact.that the people of a community entrust 
their savings to a banker’s keeping is an acknowledgment 
of their faith in that banker. In assuming charge of this 
money the banker is under a direct moral as well as legal 
obligation. Of the two the moral obligation is by far the 
greater. 


The banker who forgets the weight and full responsibility 
of this moral obligation is an unsafe banker, no matter 
how successful he is in the matter of profits.” 


AM 


President, Peoples Savings Bank 


EOPLE 


SAVINGS BANK 


FOUNDED 1866 


CAPITAL A> ¢ 2 000,000. 


SURPLUS 


“WHERE.WOOD CROSSES FOURTH” 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


UMN 


A frank statement like this inspires confidence and creates good will. 
It helps to dispel the public feeling that bankers are cold and calculating 
machines 


growth in deposits since|read and kept while other 


January 1,1915. The chart 
in itself is attention-compel- 
ling and is more convincing 
than a mere citation of the 
figures. 

Every statement folder of 
this bank is different and has 
some feature which makes it 





folders, more conventional, 
remain unnoticed. 


@“‘Some Events of Boston 

and Its Neighbors” is the ti- 

tle of a brochure just pub- 

lished by the State Street 

Trust Company. It is the 
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twelfth in the series which 
it has issued on subjects 
connected with the history 
of Boston. 

These brochures are not 
only exceedingly attractive 
in typographical appearance 
but contain historical rem- 
iniscences of extraordinary 


interest and are illustrated | 


with fascinating reproduc- 
tions of old prints and en- 
gravings. 

We can’t imagine a more 
dignified nor more effective 
method of general publicity 
than the publication of such 
pamphlets by a bank in a 
city so rich in historic inter- 
est as is Boston. 


@Service is a fact and not 
an empty phrase with the 
Fidelity Trust Company of 
Baltimore. And this serv- 
ice, with true Southern hos- 
pitality, is extended not only 
to its customers but to the 
general public. 

In the last days of Feb- 
ruary when a_ distressed 
public was struggling with 
the intricacies of an Income 
Tax report, this company 
came to the rescue with the 
following cordial invitation: 


Whether you have trans- 
acted business with this com- 
pany or not, we welcome the 
opportunity to confidentially 
advise and assist in the com- 


pilation of your report, and | 
in solving perplexing ques- | 
tions concerning Income T'ax 


requirements. 
No Charge for This Service 


March “Solicitor.” The lat-| rower is prudent as well ag 
ter is a house organ pub-!|courageous such accommo- 
lished by the Wachovia | dation frequently is of im- 
Bank and Trust Company | mense help to worthy enter- 
of Winston-Salem, N. C. | prises.” 
L. H. Clement, chairman of| The prestige of a bank ac- 
the board of directors, de-| count is undoubtedly an im- 
velops the argument as fol-| portant talking point in so- 
lows: |liciting new accounts, and it 
“The prestige of the name|is well for the bank ad 
of the bank often inspires| writer to bear this in mind. 
confidence in the depositor’s 


check and credit. Confidence 
is the slogan of banking and 
there can be no confidence 
where there is no strength. 
A large capital and large 
surplus mean not only 


strength but force. A strong 
bank affords immediate and 
prompt accommodation for 
its patrons who often wish 
to avail themselves of un- 
expected opportunities for 
investment. If the bor- 





@“‘Create a Trust Fund of 
Your Life Insurance Stocks 
and Bonds” is the title of a 
booklet recently issued for 
the trust department of the 
Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company of Winston-Salem, 
Asheville, High Point, and 
Salisbury, N. C., by Pub 
licity Manager D. L. Har 
dee. The four-page booklet 
sets forth the purpose of life 
insurance. 
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| We employ over sixty people to 
give you service. 
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As an advertisement for 


its safe deposit vaults this 
same company has distrib- 
uted a convenient form for 
the recording of investments. 


@“The importance of doing 
business with the strongest 
bank in the community” is 
the title of an article in the 


Not only gives you immediate interest credit and prompt 
advise of proceeds of shipments by your customers— 


But will aid you in meeting their heavy demands during 


the restocking season. 


of large organizations, with every courtesy and cor:.<>\-nee 
known to modern Our accou 
all your transactions accurately and without charge. 


A CONNECTION WITH 


| The National Stock Yards National Bank 


at the St. Louis National Stock Yards 





nt for 
The American National Bank 


=) 
| 








The blotter is a form of advertising that should not be overlooked by the 
bank publicity man who wishes to keep an effective reminder of his institu- 


tion before his customers 





ell ag 
ommo- 
of im- 
enter- 





